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point—sixth published volume—in 
this “monumental project in re- 
ligious publishing”—Pulpit Digest. 
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commentary on the two books which 
—next to the Gospels—form the 
most important writings in the New 
Testament: 


Acts—Introduction and Exegesis 
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the 1952 printing from brand-new plates! 
THE PREACHER’S COMPLETE 


HOMILETIC COMMENTARY 


HIS great reference work, reflecting the re- 

search and scholarship of high authorities, 
has become recognized throughout the world as 
one of the most valuable libraries ever published 
for clergymen of all denominations. 


In its 18,000 pages are provided, wholly in 
English, full and scholarly expositions of every 
verse in the entire Bible that can be of any pos- 
sible usefulness in preparing original, stimulating, 
successful sermons. Includes commentary on thou- 
sands of texts heretofore almost entirely over- 


looked. 
EASY PAYMENT PLAN 
Mail coupon below for information on how you 
32 large volumes can obtain the complete set on easy terms. There 
18,000 pages is no obligation, no salesman will call. 


only $6750 MAIL COUPON TODAY————— 


aye | FUNK & WAGNALLS, Dept. P. P. 301 
(original price $120.00) 5 153 East 24 Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


Notice to Bookstores | Please send me full information about the 1952 Printing of 


Complete trade informa- the Preacher's Complete Homiletic Commentary. 
tion about this standard 

reference work will be § Name......... 
mailed upon request. 


Please use your business | Address 
letterhead. 
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PSYCHOTHERAPY 


AND THE 


CHRISTIAN 
MESSAGE 


by Albert C. Outler 


This new book contains a stimu- 
lating analysis of all the important 
schools of psychotherapy from the 
Christian viewpoint as they relate 
to four basic problems : The Human 
Self and Its Freedom, The Human 
Quandary, The Human Possibility, 
and the Ordering of Life. Dr. Out- 
ler presents the techniques and prin- 
ciples of modern psychotherapy ob- 
jectively for the use that can be 
made of them, without at any time 
compromising Christian standards 
and insights. 

“The book states a problem very 
clearly. One thing is certain: no 
one can fully enter into a discussion 
or serious study of this problem or 
to any proposed solution without 
careful and intense study. This book 
offers a real basis for such study. 
It is therefore to be very highly 
recommended as desirable reading 
for any minister. It is to be hoped 
that this book has a wide and 
thoughtful reading, both in the field 
of the ministry and in the field of 
A. WIsE 


$3.50 


at your bookstore 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 16, N. Y. 


February 


Letters 


TO THE EDITOR 


EPISCOPAL SOCIAL WORKERS 
To the Editor: 

The members of the Episcopal Social 
Workers Group at Trinity Episcopal Church 
have read your magazine PastoraL Psy- 
CHOLOGY with great interest. We feel the 
material is so informative that we would 
like to have it in our reference library. 

The next meeting of the group is on 
April 24. Would it be possible to have the 
first issue by this date as we would like to 
use the material for a discussion. 

(Miss) BetreLtou WoopMAN 
Secretary-Treasurer 

Episcopal Social Workers Group 
Trinity Episcopal Church 
Seattle. Washington 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY BOOK CLUB 
IN URUGUAY 


To the Editor: 


I am very glad of being a member of the 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club, and I am 
enjoying the books. 

We have a circle of ministers in Uruguay 
for reading magazines. Each minister sub- 
scribes to one and after reading it he sends 
it to the others. My contribution to the 
circle is PastoraL PsycHoLocy, and they 
like it very much. 

Rev. Mortimer ARIAS 
Montevideo, Uruguay 


USEFUL AND STIMULATING 
To the Editor: 

Permit me to express my appreciation 
for the excellent quality of PastoraLt Psy- 
cHoLocy. I am a charter subscriber and, 
being professionally interested in this field, 
find it quite useful and stimulating. 

Paut MrinnicH Rosinson 

President, Bethany Biblical 
Seminary 

Chicago, Illinois 
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1954 LETTERS TO 


FROM SCOTLAND 
To the Editor: 


I found the October issue of PAsToraL 
PsyCHOLOGyY most valuable in giving me 
information about the development of pas- 
toral psychology over the past twenty-five 
years, and I am looking forward to the 
December issue. All our chaplains are find- 
ing PastoraAL PsycHoLocy most helpful, 
although it has not always been easy to keep 
the copies on the move from chaplain to 
chaplain according to schedule. Still, they 
are getting round, and now that I have a 
skilled typist to help me at the church 
offices, I shall be better able to keep track 
of them. 

Now that I have got assistance, I am 
hoping to go ahead with a plan to organize 
a Summer School on Pastoral Psychology 
in the early part of June, 1954. The Rev. 
Professor J. G. McKenzie, D.D. (author of 
Souls in the Making, etc.), who has now 
retired from Nottingham University and 
resides in Edinburgh, will be associated 
with me in the arrangements for the Sum- 
mer School. 

Following upon the information I obtain- 
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ed from the October issue, I wrote to the 
Secretary of the Council for Clinical Train- 
ing in New York, telling him of my plan 
and inquiring whether there might be any 
possibility of his knowing of any minister 
or ministers whom the Council might rec- 
ommend, who may be in Britain during 
their summer vacation, who might be will- 
ing to lecture to our industrial and hospital 
chaplains. I hope to hear from him in the 
near future so that I can get information 
out to the chaplains at the earliest possible 
date. 
May I wish you a Happy Christmas and 
a Prosperous New Year. 
Rev. MAcINTYRE 
Organiser for Industrial Chaplains 
The Church of Scotland 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


Editor's Note. We hope that those of our 
readers who are equipped to be of help to 
Chaplain MacIntyre with his plan of a Sum- 
mer School on Pastoral Psychology in 1954, 
and who plan to be in England next sum- 
mer, will get in touch with him regarding 
the possibility of their working together on 
his important project. 


LAST JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM 
THIRTY PIECES OF SILVER 

THE UPPER ROOM 

BETRAYAL IN GETHSEMANE 
JESUS BEFORE THE HIGH PRIEST 
TRIAL BEFORE PILATE 

THE CRUCIFIXION 

NICODEMUS 

THE LORD IS RISEN 

THE LORD’S ASCENSION 


10 FILMS TO ENRICH 
YOUR LENTEN AND 
EASTER PROGRAMS 


The most complete film series 
portraying the climactic final days of the life of Christ 


These films, available in both black and white and 
color, are 15 to 20 minutes in running time and 
may be secured on Family Films’ SERIES SAV- 
INGS PLAN, which saves you the normal seasonal 
increases of 50%, as well as 10% on all other 
Living Bible rentals. 

Make reservations early at your denominational or 
local film library, where Family Films’ 1954 calen- 
dar and illustrated descriptive catalogs with utili- 
zation suggestions and Bible references are avail- 
able on request to aid you in making your selec- 
tions. 


1364 North Van Ness Avenue 
Hollywood 28, California 
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ALBERT C. OUTLER 


ALBERT C. OUTLER, the author of Psychotherapy and the Christian 
Message, the current Pastoral Psychology Book Club Selection, is Professor 
of Theology at the Perkins School of Theology, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity. He has held similar positions at the Universities of Yale and Duke. In 
addition to the current book he is the author of A Christian Context for Coun- 
selling, and a participant with Seward Hiltner and Leslie Weatherhead in 
the symposium on “Christian Faith and Psychotherapy” in “Religion and Life,” 
1952. Dr. Outler is now engaged in the translation of Augustine’s Confessions 
and Enchiridion (Vol. 7 of the Library of Christian Classics). 

Dr. Outler’s interest in pastoral psychology dates back to his very early 
seminary days at Emory University. His B.D. thesis in 1933 was on ‘The 
Use of Psychotherapy in Pastoral Work.” During the seven years of parish 
work which followed his graduation from the Seminary, Dr. Outler made full 
use, through pastoral counseling, of his interest and training which he received 
in his undergraduate days. He followed this up further with graduate study 
at Yale where, in addition to his graduate study in theology, he continued with 
his study in counseling at the Yale Institute of Human Relations. Upon his 
return to Yale as Dwight Professor of Theology, he combined his teaching 
with study, commuting weekly for a year to the William Alanson White Insti- 
tute of Psychiatry where he was greatly influenced by the late Harry Stack 
Sullivan, one of the outstanding psychiatrists of our time. 

While profoundly aware of the important contribution which dynamic psy- 
chology has made to our understanding of human behavior, Dr. Outler has al- 
ways been deeply conscious of the conflict and the great need for the integra- 
tion and resolution of this conflict. To put it in his own words: 

“Ever since I first recognized the value of psychotherapy as a practical re- 
source for self-understanding and in interpersonal relations, | have been deeply 
interested in the terms of an honest and productive alliance between psycho- 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Editorials 


Welcome and Farewell 
yer- 
In T IS with a great deal of satisfac- chaplain of the federal narcotic hospi- 
il tion that, with this issue, we point tal located in Lexington. 
ae to six new names on our masthead— John A. P. Millet, M.D., is a dis- 
tee distinguished new members of our tinguished New York psychiatrist and 
; Editorial Advisory Board. Reading psychoanalyst, already known to our 
alphabetically, these new colleagues readers through excellent articles of 
arly are: Myron T. Hopper, John A. P. his that PastoraL PsycHoLocy has 
The Millet, David E. Roberts, Paul Tillich, been privileged to publish; he serves 
rish Granger Westberg, and Carroll A. on the faculty of Columbia Univer- 
full Wise. On behalf of our readers, as __ sity’s College of Physicians and Sur- 
ved well as ourselves, we welcome them geons, and is chief psychiatrist of the 
udy warmly to this new form of associa- Rehabilitation Center of the Ameri- 
vith tion with PastroraL PsycHovocy. can Rehabilitation Committee. He has 
his The Rev. Myron T. Hopper, Ph. D., long been concerned positively about 
uns is Dean of the College of the Bible, religion in relation to psychiatry, and 
— Lexington, Kentucky. His own special we regard him as one of the ablest 
tack field of concern is Christian education. existing interpreters of psychiatric 
A minister of the Disciples of Christ, matters to the clergy. With an eye to 
psy- Hopper exemplifies the two strongest the Anglican wing of our circulation, 
 al- emphases in that tradition—a biblical we might note that he once confessed 
gra- rootage in all things, and a progressive to us that he had gone to school in 
attitude toward all newly discovered England, in early life, with the present 
re- truth. The school now headed by him Archbishop of Canterbury. 
eply has recently made clinical pastoral The Rev. David E. Roberts, Ph. D., 
cho- training a part of its curriculum is professor of the philosophy of re- 
66) through the addition to its faculty of ligion at Union Theological Seminary 


the Rev. Jack M. Sherley, who is also 


in New York. A minister of the Pres- 
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byterian Church, U. S. A., Roberts is 
well known to our readers through his 
articles in PastoraL PsycHo.ocy and 
through his pioneering book, Psycho- 
therapy and a Christian View of Man 
(the Pastoral Psychology Book Club 
Selection in November, 1951). He is 
now Chairman of the National Council 
of Churches’ Commission on Reli- 
gion and Health, and has been active 
in the Council for Clinical Training. 


The Rev. Paul Tillich, Ph. D., is 
internationally known as one of the 
most eminent theologians of our age. 
For almost twenty years, since coming 
to the United States from Germany, 
he has been on the faculty of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. 
Concerned about psychological as well 
as theological matters for many years, 
he has recently written more explicitly 
about psychology and theology in his 
already famous book, The Courage To 
Be (the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club Selection in December, 1953), 
Tillich is currently the Gifford lecturer 
at St. Andrew’s University in Scot- 
land. 

The Rev. Granger Westberg is a 
member of the Federated Theological 
Faculty of the University of Chicago, 
and is Chaplain of the University 
Clinics and hospitals of that institu- 
tion. A pastor of the Augustana 
Lutheran Church, Westberg is active 
in almost everything within the 
Lutheran churches having to do with 
pastoral care. He now offers regular 
clinical courses on pastoral care with- 
in the curriculum of the federated 
schools of the University of Chicago. 


The Rev. Carroll A. Wise, Th. D., 
is on the faculty of Garrett Biblical 
Institute, Evanston, Illinois. One of 
the founders and pioneers in clinical 
pastoral training, Wise has also 
pioneered in seminary teaching of pas- 
toral care, pastoral counseling, and 


pastoral psychology. His two books, 
Religion in Illness and Health, and 
Pastoral Counseling: Its Theory and 
Practice (this latter book was the first 
Selection of the Pastoral Psychology 
Book Club), are generally regarded 
as among the best in our field. He is 
also well known to our readers 
through the excellent articles he has 
published in Pastorat PsycHovocy. 


Although our selection of these new 
members for the Editorial Advisory 
Board is strictly on the basis of the 
additional help and counsel they can 
give us about our policy and program, 
it is nevertheless gratifying that they 
also happen to represent several pro- 
fessions or forms of ministry and 
several Protestant religious traditions. 
Two are theologians; one is a chap- 
lain; one, a pastoral psychologist ; one, 
a religious educator; and one a psy- 
chiatrist. Denominationally speaking, 
the following are represented: the Dis- 
ciples of Christ, the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, the Presbyterian 
Church U. S. A., the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church, the Augustana 
Synod Lutheran Church, and_ the 
Methodist Church. 


Each is a person of unusual distinc- 
tion, and each honors us by this addi- 
tional way of associating himself with 
us. None of them are strangers; all 
have helped us in the past. Along with 
our readers, we look forward to this 
new association with them. Perhaps 
(Hiltner speaking) we can even per- 
suade them to write some editorials for 
us. 

As a result of our policy of a rotat- 
ing board membership, it is with genu- 
ine regret that we note, at the same 
time that we weleome our new mem- 
bers, the removal from our masthead 
of four names, each of whom has 
given us valuable and distinguished 
counsel in the past. The Rev. W. 
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Barnett Blakemore, Ph. D., Dean of 
the Disciples Divinity House of the 
University of Chicago, and a minister 
of the Disciples of Christ, has been a 
member of the Board from our first 
issue. So has Molly Harrower, Ph. D., 
New York City psychologist, and 
author of the valuable recent book, 
Appraising Personality. So also has 
been the Rev. Clarence E. Krumbholz, 
for many years head of the welfare 
division of the National Lutheran 
Council, and one of the ablest church 
leaders in the welfare field of any de- 
nomination. So has Lawson G. 
Lowrey, outstanding American psy- 
chiatrist, who did pioneer work in the 
integration of the several professions 
working in the field of human behavior 
—in orthopsychiatry. All have given 
us excellent aid. We regret their leav- 
ing our Advisory Board, but warn 
them that they may be asked to serve 
again. 

In welcoming the new members, and 
saying farewell (or au revoir) to those 
retiring, we want also to extend the 
warmest possible appreciation, as we 
begin our fifth year, to the continuing 
members of the Editorial Advisory 
Board. Their help has been absolutely 
invaluable. Many of them have written 
articles for us, books for our book 
club, reviews for both magazine and 
book club, have contributed to the 
Readers’ Forum or the Consultation 
Clinic. Some have written editorials 
and other features. But all, without 
exception, have given counsel on vari- 
ous questions where the Editor needed 
it. Only he can know how important 
these letters and*telephone chats have 
been. 


Of our continuing Board members, 
seven are principally identified as 
faculty members of theological 
schools, Baker, Dicks, Ejitzen, Fair- 
banks, Johnson, Luccock, and Oates. 


With the exception of Luccock, a 
teacher of preaching (we value the 
kind of ignorance he professes to have 
about pastoral psychology), all the 
seminary men are pioneers in the 
teaching as well as the practice of pas- 
toral care. The two distinguished psy- 
chiatrists, Blain and Menninger, (now 
also joined by Millet) are in the front 
rank of their own profession, and 
each is unusually gifted in interpreting 
psychiatry to us. The same is true of 
our two psychologists, May and 
Rogers. Our pastors of local churches, 
and chaplains, Bonnell, Bruder, and 
Burkhart, suggest that perhaps we 
ought to work through the rest of the 
alphabet, but for the moment we like 
the “B’s.” Finally, our other two mem- 
bers, Frank and Woodward, are most 
helpful to us precisely because they re- 
sist classification. Frank has made 
himself a new kind of niche, master 
of the human sciences ; and Woodward 
is at the same time mental hygienist, 
educator, psychiatric social worker, 
and minister. 

At the time the Editorial Advisory 
Board was formed, Simon Doniger 
and I had hoped that it would be pos- 
sible for the group to meet together 
once a year. We shortly saw, however, 
that the crucial though undramatic 
service of the members could best 
come in other ways. So it is that each 
member is rendering us all a service 
much more valuable than he knows. 

Finally, the success of a venture 
like ours in representing truth and 
meeting needs rests upon ideas not 
upon ruts. So we take this occasion to 
say to all members of our Board— 
new, continuing, and retiring—exact- 
ly what we say to all our readers: If 
you like us, tell your friends; if you 
don’t, tell us early, often, and vig- 
orously. 
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Four Years Old 


Since PastorAL PsyYCHOLOGyY is, 
with this issue, four years old, we 
have sought again this year the help 
of the experts on child development, 
Arnold Gesell and Frances G. Ilg, to 
see whether our own development is 
proceeding properly. 

“Four has a lively mind,” they write, 
and is “assertive.” Certainly he is not 
standing still. “Four tends to go out 
of bounds . . . And why should he 
not? If he remained a delightful, docile 
Three, he would not grow up. So he 
surges ahead with bursts of movement 
and imagination.” 

Four is very boastful, and “praises 
himself through bragging.” He “is his 
own self-appointed commentator.” In 
fact, “his boastfulness reaches tower- 
ing egocentric heights.” We are reas- 
sured, however, that “all this bravado 
is not as drastic as it appears on the 
surface.” It is even alleged that “He 
is more firmly based than appears on 
the surface.” Apparently we need to 
distinguish his intention from his per- 
formance. “If at times he seems some- 
what voluble, dogmatic, boastful and 
bossy, it is because he is a blithe ama- 
teur swinging into fresh fields of self- 
expression.” 

This discrepancy between intention 
and performance can be seen dramati- 
cally in his use of words. “He likes to 
use words, to try them out, to 
play with them. He likes new, 
different words.’ But at the same time, 
when “he climbs high with his vocabu- 
lary and grammar,” we are not sur- 
prised to find that “naturally his syn- 
tax often topples.” The casual observ- 
er does not get all this at once, for 
Four “is plausible because his words 
often outrun his knowledge.” And 
there is something undeniably attrac- 


tive “in the lively constructions and 
antics of his mental imagery.” 


As a matter of fact, “The key to 
Four’s psychology is his high drive 
combined with a fluid mental organiza- 
tion.” As to the drive and imagination, 
“his imagery is almost mercurial. It 
moves from one form to another with 
careless ease.”” He has power to burn. 
But as to the fluidity of his mental or- 
ganization, this “makes him a fabrica- 
tor and a fertile producer of alibis.”’ 
Apparently we must take the bitter 
with the sweet. 

Apparently not all is fluidity, for 
“there is some tendency to demand 
repetition.” What saves him from 
burning himself out with his boastful- 
ness, imagination, and assertiveness, 
is that he has the “beginning of self- 
criticism.” Despite all the qualities that 
make him a slippery customer, he “‘is 
cooperative and imaginative.” The best 
way to deal with him is through a 
via media between giving him the reins 
and tying him tightly. “He becomes 
surfeited all too quickly if allowed 
complete freedom, or he becomes re- 
sentful if he is held too tightly.” 


More than ever, is the sober judg- 
ment of Gesell and Ilg, is he coming 
closer to meeting all sorts and condi- 
tions of situations. He is “very ver- 
satile.” In proof, and in a conclusion 
that reassures us of our capacity to 
meet any reader anywhere at any time, 
we quote: “What can he not do? He 
can be quiet, noisy, calm, assertive, 
cozy, imperious, suggestible, inde- 
pendent, social, athletic, artistic, literal, 
fanciful, cooperative, indifferent, in- 
quisitive, forthright, prolix, humorous, 
dogmatic, ‘silly, competitive.” 


—SEWARD HILTNER 
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What We Get and Give in Pastoral Care 


What We Get: 
|—Self-Understanding 


BY SEWARD HILTNER 


Associate Professor of Pastoral Theology, 
Iederated Theological Faculty, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago 


Editor’s Note. Sometime ago we pub- 
lished a series of articles by Seward Hilt- 
ner: “Pastoral Psychology and Pastoral 
Counseling”; Pastoral Psychology and Pas- 
toral Care’; “Pastoral Psychology and 
Christian Ethics”; “Pastoral Psychology 
and Constructive Theology.” These articles 
evoked an immediate response from our 
readers because of the vividness as well as 
the depth with which Dr. Hiltner presented 
these materials of actual life situations of 
people in distress as they come to the aver- 
age minister, and what the minister might 
or might not have done in these situations 
—together with their theological as well 
as practical implications. We have received 
many letters from our readers asking for 
more of the same, and we are happy to 
present another series of four articles, again 
stemming from his deep teaching experi- 
ence of ministers, under the general title 
“What We Get and Give in Pastoral Care” 
—“What We Get, I: Self-Understanding” ; 
“What We Get, II: Theological Under- 
standing”; “What We Give, I: The Scien- 
tific’; “What We Give, Il: The Existen- 
tial.” We are convinced that this series, of 
which this is the first, will be equally mean- 
ingful to our readers. 


M* THESIS throughout this 
series is a very simple one: that 
what we are able to give or to mediate 
through our ministry of pastoral care 
is likely to be directly proportional to 


what we get out of it. This is not of 
course to assert that what we get is of 
the same order as what we give. But it 
is to affirm that a better understanding 
of what we can receive from our minis- 
try of pastoral care is as essential to its 
lmprovement as is attention to what 
we put into it. 


For the sake of convenience, I have 
classified what we receive from pas- 
toral care under two headings: self- 
understanding and theological under- 
standing. And I have divided what we 
put into pastoral care also into two 
parts: the scientific and the existential, 
that is, our knowledge and our con- 
cern. So far as they go, these seem to 
be defensible categories. But I would 
ask the reader to keep in mind the 
over-all scheme and thesis, and the 
fact that there is or should be a con- 
stant reciprocal relation between what 
we get and what we give. 

The thesis seems to me necessary 
and important because it is, in fact if 
not in. word, widely denied even to- 
day. The denial was more obvious 
thirty to fifty years ago. The books of 
that period which referred to pastoral 
care did so almost uniformly in these 
terms: Be sure to exercise your duty 
to call upon your people. To be sure, 
this was often put euphemistically. 
-astoral calling was a “privilege,” a 
“great opportunity,” even a mark of 
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one’s piety and commitment. But such 
well-intentioned terms often cloaked 
the fact that the author privately con- 
sidered it rather dull. 

Even in those anecdotal books, of 
which we are still not free, there was a 
recognition that we gained as well as 
gave something through our ministry 
of pastoral care. We gained, they told 
us, human understanding, personal 
humility, and the common touch. But 
above all we gained something which 
could be useful in preaching. Now, I 
am in no sense an enemy of the minis- 
try of preaching. But as a pastoral 
psychologist, I am struck when these 
same books consider it necessary to 
call pastoral care a privilege, but as- 
sume without statement that preaching 
really is a privilege. Somehow, what 
the authors say about pastoral care 
and what they really think about it do 
not quite coincide. It may be, I reason, 
that there were things they might have 
got from their ministry of pastoral 
care which they did not get. 

And I am struck immediately by 
one fact: however effective may have 
been the pastoral care exercised by 
those of the previous generation, its 
success was largely “by ear.” This 
same thing was not true of their 
preaching ministry. Preaching they 
studied diligently. It had an intellectual 
dimension. There were good sermons 
and bad sermons, and it was possible 
to study so that one could discover 
the difference. In the last analysis, 
preaching might well be an art; but no 
man should use this fact as an excuse 
for not studying to improve his capa- 
city to preach. But the same principle 
was not applied to pastoral care. No 
one seemed interested in the possibil- 
ity of studying the unit of pastoral 
care, the pastoral contact, as he would 
study the unit of preaching, the sermon 
with a congregation. This meant, in 
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effect, that the intellectual dimension 
was excluded from pastoral care. Even 
when it was mightily successful, there- 
fore, as I am sure it often was, there 
tended to be little increased under- 
standing of the processes that went on 
to make it successful. It could not, 
therefore, be taught to any one else. 
There was no struggle for a theory of 
pastoral care which was related to 
actual experiences of pastoral care, 
and which would illuminate what took 
place in such experiences. 


TRUST that my comments on 

preaching, to demonstrate the dif- 
ference in attitude between it and 
pastoral care, will not be construed as 
critical of the preaching function of the 
ministry. As a matter of fact, in my 
judgment our understanding of preach- 
ing at the present time lags consider- 
ably behind our understanding of pas- 
toral care. With the exception of a 
few persons of insight like the late 
Rufus D. Bowman, there has been 
comparatively little attempt in recent 
years to study preaching in such a 
way that a complete theory of preach- 
ing, relating sermons to specific con- 
texts, might emerge. Such study seems 
to be much needed. My story is of 
course about pastoral care. And I want 
to make clear how limited was the 
perspective upon this in the previous 
generation. If the pastor had no true 
sense of the riches he might gain from 
pastoral care, how could he have a 
vitality of interest in it which would 
gradually improve what he gave it 
through the years? If it was nothing 
but duty, how could it ever be any- 
thing but dull? 

I realize that some may be asking 
themselves: Why is he so concerned 
that we get something out of this pas- 
toral care? Is it not the Christian thing 
to give without thought of reward? 
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Should we not concentrate entirely on 
what we give, and receive in return 
whatever God, not we, may give us? 
To questions of this kind I must simply 
reply flatly that this is not in accord 
with my understanding of Christian 
doctrine, for the simple reason that we 
are human beings and not angels. As 
human beings, we are, if you like, both 
finite and sinful. Where our heart is, 
there is our treasure. If the treasure 
has no meaning for us, if it is not 
expendable on our behalf, our heart 
is not likely to be with it. Self-giving 
is the goal of the Christian life; but it 
is a possibility for human beings only 
to the extent that we realize God has 
given us a self that may be given. Self- 
giving can be only from strength, not 
from weakness. That strength is not 
our creation. It is our recognition of 
what we have received, have got. Re- 
ceptivity precedes donation. 

Nor is this a once and for all busi- 
ness at the receiving end, as if we 
received up to age eighteen and there- 
after needed only to give. Our self- 
hood is no static thing. If it does not 
progress, it regresses. If it does not 
receive, or recognize that it continues 
to receive, it can not continue to give. 
If we think of human love itself only 
as what we give, unmerited, to another, 
we are on the threshold of moralism 
and pride. We continue to receive that 
we may continue to give. God’s gifts 
to us are eternal, in process, unending. 
If it were not so, we would have 
nothing to give. 

Some one may then say: Yes, I see 
that point all right. But you are talk- 
ing about the spiritual gifts that we 
receive. Of course God’s creation 
means that he continues to sustain us 
also, that we receive our very life and 
support daily from his everlasting 
arms. But that is an odd way to speak 
about what we “get.”” Why do you do 
that ? 
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Y answer to this questioner is, to 
use his term, that the one funda- 
mental thing we can give is also spirit- 
ual; and if we can not be specific about 
what we get or receive spiritually, we 
can not be specific about what we can 
give or mediate spiritually. If we con- 
sider our receiving in purely abstract 
terms, we shall be similarly abstract 
about our giving. If we are not con- 
crete about what God has given us 
this day, we are likely to be equally 
unconcrete in our acts of pastoral care. 
If the reader follows me so far, he 
can then see that there are two orders 
of what we may get from pastoral care. 
First, there is what the concrete and 
specific I, at this particular time, get 
or learn from this concrete and specific 
pastoral care situation in which I am 
engaged, which, having got or learned 
it, actually makes my very self different 
from what it was before that experi- 
ence. My attitude has changed, my 
feelings have altered, my ideas are a 
bit different, my will is not quite what 
it was. Something has “hit” me. My 
whole being is in some degree altered. 
Insight has made me see myself more 
truly than before; but in this very act 
of vision or “gnosis,” the self itself 
has altered. Self-understanding is self- 
transformation. Life in its concrete- 
ness has altered my being, and my un- 
derstanding of my being. 

The other order of what we can get 
from pastoral care is more general. In 
the other, I learned from a_ specific 
experience. But comes another experi- 
ence, and | learn from that also. When 
I put together the learnings or gettings 
from the two experiences, I have be- 
gun to generalize. | am moving toward 
a general theory of what I receive. 
This is never divorced from new con- 
crete experiences, but it becomes a 
framework from which I can look for 
possible meaning in the new concrete 
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experiences, meaning which might 
otherwise elude me. 

Roughly speaking, I have designated 
these two orders of learning as self- 
understanding and theological under- 
standing. I shall deal now with self- 
understanding through pastoral care. 


The Concrete Situation 


We shall now tune in on a specific 
pastoral care situation. This will be 
described in such detail as our space 
permits. We shall be interested in this 
situation for its own sake, to what ex- 
tent genuine pastoral care was given 
and received here. But we shall be 
primarily concerned to examine it for 
its stimulus to self-understanding on 
the part of the pastor. 

Pastor Poe, as we shall cali him, is 
a young minister with excellent brains 
and a good deal of charm. He has had 
a little experience but not much, and 
is in the relatively early stages of 
studying pastoral care. Being a good 
student, he has already devoured sev- 
eral of the best books in this field; but 
he realizes, at least in a general way, 
that there is still quite a gap between 
his understanding of how he would 
like to proceed, and the way he does 
actually operate, in specific situations. 
He is eager, perhaps over-eager, to 
learn and to close this gap. At the 
time of the contact to be reported here, 
he had begun a clinical course in a 
hospital. Since he is naturally a verbal, 
not to say talkative, person, he is un- 
usually conscious of the importance of 
listening to what his parishioner has 
to say, and is putting conscious re- 
straints around his own tendency to 
express himself at length. 

On this particular morning, Pastor 
Poe was assigned to call upon a man 
we shall call Morton Lovell. He knew 
nothing of Mr. Lovell except that he 
was a Protestant and was in his early 
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twenties. When Pastor Poe entered 
Mr. Lovell’s hospital room, he found 
him propped up in bed with his eyes 
vacantly surveying the ceiling. The 
following is a summary of what took 
place during the call. 

Por: Mr. Lovell? 

LovELL: Yes. 

PoE: This is Chaplain Poe. I am 
one of the student chaplains here at 
the hospital, and just thought I would 
drop in to say hello. 

LoveELL: Oh, fine! 


Por: Do you feel like chatting for a° 


few minutes? 

LovELL: Oh, yes! (spoken with ex- 
citement). Sit down; won’t you? 
(Nervously he begins to twist and un- 
wist the cord to his signal light. While 
doing this, he stares at the ceiling. 
Both of these actions continue through- 
out most of the contact). 

Por: Well, how are you today? 

LovELL: Oh, not so good (pause). 
It’s (pause) well, it’s been a pretty 
long road. 

Por: You’ve been here a_ good 
while ? 

Lovett: No. I just came here a 
few days ago, but this trouble’s been 
with me for a couple of years now and 
(he chokes with emotion, and tears 
well up), you see (pause) I’ve got 
arthritis that has crippled me up 
terribly (pause) been bedridden 
(pause). I’ve been to several different 
hospitals and had all kinds of treat- 
ment (pause) I just (he chokes up at 
these pauses, and just barely prevents 
himself from crying, all the while look- 
ing at the ceiling and twisting the 
cord), Oh, I’m so glad to see you 
(pause) I just wish you had been here 
last night (pause) I was really scrap- 
ing bottom then (said forcibly). 

Por: I wish I could have too, Mr. 
Lovell. Uh, you feel like you really 
need some one to talk to? 
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Love. : Oh, yes! You see, I’ve had 
all this trouble in the lower part of my 
body, and now it seems to be moving 
up. That’s why I am here for a check- 
up to see if they can do anything. I 
can’t even see or hear as well as I did 
before (pause). Oh, I’ve prayed and 
prayed (pause). Last night I just kept 
asking the Lord why this had to 
happen to me (he plunges on in a 
torrent of emotional expression). | 
got my legs worked on so I could sit 
up and do something, and not just be 
flat on my back (pause). I feel like 
I have a good mind, and can think as 
well as the next man; and if I can 
just sit up, I can fit in somewhere and 
do something constructive (pause), 
and then this stuff had to start creep- 
ing up higher (nearly crying), and 
(long pause). 

PoE: You were beginning to get 
adjusted to the vocational handicap 
and then this new development just 
knocked the props out from under you. 

LoveLL: Oh, yes (here he almost 
writhed when he heard this expressed). 
You can imagine how it feels to be my 
age and (pause), well, Mother is just 
grand (pause), she’s done everything 
for me and been swell about it (pause), 
but (pause) a fellow’s got to feel he 
can stand on his own now. 

Por: It really hurts to keep on feel- 
ing dependent and not establish your- 
self vocationally. 

LoveLL: (He assented to this im- 
mediately, then went on to discuss his 
mother, her coming to see him, how he 
hesitated to think of her driving to the 
hospital alone, how hard his father’s 
death had been on her) You see, this 
arthritis has affected some of the nerves 
in my neck and perhaps even up in 
the head. The doctors say they can 
help me with surgery, but they’ve got 
to wait until the whole condition gets 
to a certain point and (he chokes up 


again) there’s no telling when that will 
be (he barely got out the last phrase, 
and then was so moved that for a time 
he could not speak at all). 

Por: (After hesitating a moment) 
3efore this, you at least knew where 
you stood and now this indefiniteness 
seems unbearable. 

LoveLL: (Slightly less emotional) 
That's right. And then, too, I’ve got 
the sweetest girl in the world (pause). 
She’s a hospital dietician ; so she knows 
all about this sort of thing. And yet 
she wants in on it anyhow (pause) and 
(pause again) now (pause) now 
there’s this new thing and (pause) 
who knows if I'll ever (he trails off 
again choked by emotion). 

Por: This new complication has just 
swept away your plans about your girl 
and being independent, and you feel 
utterly lost. 

LoveLL: Yeah, I just don’t know 
what to do (pause). The Lord knows 
I’ve prayed to him about it constantly. 
I've just asked him over and over 
again for something concrete to tie 
onto. 

Por: (Unclear as to what was 
meant) Uh, you mean you desperately 
want something specific to plan on? 

LoveLL: No, I mean, why did this 
have to happen to me? Here I was in 
my late teens when this arthritis sud- 
denly got me. And after all the suffer- 
ing and crippling and years of trying 
to adjust, then this business starts 
creeping up, and it (pause) it ruins 
everything. I just don’t understand 
why this had to happen to me. 

Por: Then, you feel as if there was 
a reason why this particular thing 
assailed you? 

LoveLL: Yes, there must be some 
reason (pause), something I’ve done, 
to cause this to happen to me. 

Por: Something you did back along 
the line may be the cause. 
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LovELL: Yes, I (pause, then he says 
“TI” again a couple of times, but can go 
no further. Then, after a time, he 
speaks on a tortured and pitiful note) 
Guess I will just have to get used to 
this, but (pause) oh, golly (pause), 
what’s a fellow going to do? 

Por: Well, I believe I can sense 
something of the terrible perplexity 
you are in, Mr. Lovell, although of 
course the full force of it can’t be 
appreciated except from your perspec- 
tive. It’s my feeling that a person has 
to work through these situations from 
his own viewpoint to get an answer 
that really makes sense. But I would 
like for you to think of me as a friend 
who will stand by you and help you 
see your own way through this prob- 
lem. 

LovetL: Oh, yes! Thank you. I do 
appreciate your being here so much. 
You just don’t know how much it 
does help. 

PoE: (Standing up to prepare to 
leave) I wonder if you wouldn't like 
a prayer together ? 

Lovett: Oh, please do. 

Poe: (Prayer) Eternal God, our 
heavenly Father, we turn to thee in 
prayer because we are human and need 
thee so badly. We bring ourselves and 
our problems into thy presence that 
we may find understanding, strength, 
and insight. O God, we find ourselves 
like little children, confused and badly 
tangled in our difficulties. And yet we 
know we can turn to thee for aid and 
succor and that thou, in thy mercy, 
wilt give us the strength to move for- 
ward and the insight to order our 
minds. And so we pray, our Father, 
for a calm mind and a renewed spirit 
to work out our problems and find a 
path of service. This we pray in Jesus’ 
name. Amen. 

(Fervently) Amen. 


Poe: Well, I have to be going, but 
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I would like to come back to see you 
in a couple of days. 

LovELL: Oh, please do. I shall count 
on it so much. 


Por: Good-bye, then. 


What the Pastor Learned 
from it Alone 

As Pastor Poe engaged upon the 
trying process of recalling, writing up, 
and reflecting upon this pastoral con- 
tact, some things came clearer to him 
than they had been before. Let us look 
first at his own reflections. 

“The rapidity with which Mr. 
Lovell and I moved into deep waters 
with hardly any preliminaries is indica- 
tive of his readiness to discuss his 
feelings. He was ready—yea, eager— 
to talk with me. See his reference to 
the previous evening, wishing he could 
then have had a conversation like this. 
That is to say, there was a great mass 
of churning feelings within this man, 
perplexing him sorely, which he was 
restless to pour out. Therefore, the 
feeling-tone I caught at the beginning 
was, ‘Thank God, here’s a minister I 
can talk to.’ And this festering mass of 
feelings came pouring out with such 
velocity that my main problem was to 
sense the focus of his inner feelings, 
and to clarify and reflect his feelings 
to the point where the session would 
be more than just a release of pressure. 

“T believe I sensed accurately his 
central problems to revolve around the 
meaning of life as focused on voca- 
tion, dependency, and his girl. In a 
word, his world had just come to 
pieces, and from his perspective every- 
thing looked lost. He needed some 
one to sense this with him and yet to 
do so in such a manner that there 
would be a context in which he could 
re-orient his thinking about what pos- 
sibilities may yet be open to him. 
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Essentially, I think I moved in this 
direction. 

“The high emotional level of the 
contact began to gnaw at me to begin 
with, that is, I found my heart going 
out to him in such a fashion that it 
threatened my ability to do what I 
thought was called for. This is re- 
flected, for example, in my statement 
that I wished I might have been there 
the night before. This was plainly 
diverting to him; and, fortunately, 
even as I said it, the fact dawned on 
me, I rallied, and added, ‘You feel like 
you really need some one to talk to.’ 
This realization sobered me and pre- 
vented me, I believe, from letting his 
depth of emotion embarrass me 
through the remainder of the call. 


“Another point where I was less 
than my best was when he raised the 
question of why this had to happen to 
him. I tried consciously not to act like 
a theological bird dog and come to a 
point on his question. But an opposite 
kind of temptation smote me. At that 
point in the contact, there came to my 
mind something some one had said 
(Russell Dicks, I believe) that this 
sort of question is not theological in 
nature but is an evidence of a feeling 
of guilt. When reading that remark, 
I had been critical of it. Nevertheless, 
the idea came flooding in on me, and 
I think my reply to Mr. Lovell was in 
a way a reply by Russell Dicks to me 
rather than of me to Mr. Lovell. | 
permitted a recollected idea to pre- 
occupy me away from my parishioner. 


“As to my prayer, at the time I was 
struggling to bring, together my psy- 
chological insights within a thoroughly 
Christian context of prayer. What 
stands out in my mind, as I reflect 
on it, is that this involved a strong 
conscious effort. It did not come 
naturally. And I begin to see that this 
unnaturalness is natural, for the prayer 


itself, re-read, shows some inconsist- 
encies in my thinking. 

“The cue to an over-all evaluation 
of the contact seems to me to lie in 
the fact that I was able to accept Mr. 
Lovell’s feelings of despondency while 
at the same time helping him overtly 
to define his problem in a more ordered 
fashion. Then, too, the opportunity 
arose quite naturally to define my role 
and function in such a fashion as to 
point toward future efforts on his part 
to formulate some means of dealing 
with his situation. Consequently, I 
would evaluate the total impact of this 
contact as helpful.” 


The Hecklers at Work 


When the group of pastors engaged 
in clinical discussion read the report 
of Pastor Poe’s contact, they were at 
first silent. Later, it appeared, they 
had been silent at first because humbled 
by the question of what they would do 
if confronted, without warning, with 
the same kind of situation in which 
Pastor Poe found himself. The self- 
warning note having been absorbed, 
however, they soon began to find more 
things wrong with the call than Pastor 
Poe had dreamed existed on sea or 
land. 

The first critic turned to Pastor 
Poe’s summarizing speech, in which 
he had attempted to show his desire 
to understand and the probable limits 
of one person’s understanding of an- 
other. This was immediately followed, 
said the critic, by effusive expressions 
from Mr. Lovell about how much he 
appreciated Pastor Poe’s visit. There- 
fore, concluded the critic, even if Pastor 
Poe did not know it, he was fishing 
for appreciation. Pastor Poe gritted 
his teeth a little, but allowed there was 
probably something in that. He went 
on to add that there were a lot of 
things about the contact which could 
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be criticized and which he had not 
pointed out, and he felt himself still 
to be inexperienced. But if this state- 
ment by Pastor Poe was an uncon- 
scious effort at defense against further 
specific criticisms, it was in vain. 
Critic two said that, although he 
appreciated the difficulty of falling 
without warning into an emotionally 
charged situation so that none of us 
could know whether we would do any 
better, nevertheless he had a feeling 
throughout that Pastor Poe was being 
somewhat mechanical. He said this was 
hard to explain, but he thought Pastor 
Poe really found it hard to accept the 
intensity of feeling that Mr. Lovell 
was pouring out. He wondered, actu- 
ally, whether Pastor Poe had got rid 
of his embarrassment near the begin- 
ning as effectively as he had thought. 


The third critic said he thought that, 
in a sophisticated kind of way, Pastor 
Poe paid too much attention to action 
and plans and what Mr. Lovell might 
be able to do. This, he added, was at 
the expense of genuine acceptance of 
the depth of the difficulty in which Mr. 
Lovell finds himself. It is not just any 
one thing, but rather that Mr. Lovell 
has worked and suffered through his 
illness, only to find it increasing just 
at the point where it has become pos- 
sible to transcend it. It is the sense of 
having been pushed back by something 
alien and hostile which Pastor Poe 
seems afraid to acknowledge. 


The fifth critic said there was some- 
thing he found hard to put into words, 
but he thought was probably im- 
portant. He said he got the impression 
that Pastor Poe thought of words in 
the wrong way, not so much that he 
used too many, or the wrong ones, but 
that they seemed to connote just a 
conversation to him. What he really 
meant, he continued, was that Pastor 
Poe did not quite feel like a pastor, or 
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a professional man, somehow did not 
bring security in his own attitude to- 
ward himself and his function, and 
therefore resorted to thinking as if this 
were a conversational type of inter- 
action. He admitted it was hard to put 
your finger on this to document it. 

By this time the clinical supervisor 
found himself growing a bit uncom- 
fortable. The critical comments were 
certainly penetrating, and they did tend 
to fit together and make a pattern— 
that Pastor Poe had been less at home 
in the situation than he thought— 
which was probably correct. But if 
Pastor Poe’s inexperience, the per- 
sonal attitudes of which he is conscious 
and on which he is already working, 
are taken into account, then the 
virtues of this contact are decided ad- 
vances in his work and thought. If he 
is inwardly prepared to absorb the 
negative comments, fine; for that will 
take him further ahead if he turns 
them over and accepts them discrim- 
inating. But if he is so panicked by 
them that he overlooks the genuine 
virtues of his work, he would be 
getting a false picture. 

So the supervisor said, “Now wait 
a minute. I want you all to imagine 
that you are the pastor in this situa- 
tion. I think your critical comments 
have been penetrating, but they do not 
seem to me adequate. Suppose that 
you were struggling with a tendency 
to talk too much, would you not feel 
you had made progress as evidenced 
in this report? Suppose you felt that 
you had a temptation to be mechani- 
cal, would you not feel that you had 
taken a couple of steps ahead? Sup- 
pose that you felt some insecurity in 
your professional role as a_ pastor, 
would you not feel that you were be- 
ginning at least to be able to work 
through this? Put yourself in this 
situation, and where would you come 
out ?” 
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The replies were universal. Oh, of 
course, they had all implied this. The 
supervisor was quite correct, and they 
wanted Pastor Poe chiefly to feel that 
he had made real gains. They thought 
the negative remarks were to give him 
something “to grow on.” At this, Pas- 
tor Poe, whose muscles had been 
crowding one another, relaxed a little. 
Sut he indicated, with real sincerity, 
that he thought, he would learn more 
from the negative comments than from 
the general notion that he had made 
some improvement over previous work. 
It was true, he said, that this was a 
tough situation for him, unprecedented 
in his experience. But the fact seemed 
to be that, although better than he 
would have been before, he still was 
unable to accept the depth of emotion 
which was communicated to him. He 
said he still thought some of this was 
due to lack of experience (every one 
agreed), but he thought also that he 
would do some more reflection on the 
whole idea of a possible tendency to 
want to get appreciation. He said that 
he was bound, at this moment, to be in 
the grip of the negative points, but 
that he expected, when he reflected 
more on them, that his next contact 
was going to be better than this. He 
said he knew he had learned some- 
thing about himself, and he thought 
he could nail this down by reflection. 


Pastor Poe’s Self-Understanding 

I believe that Pastor Poe, whatever 
his deficiencies at this point, did vastly 
more good than harm in his contact 
with Mr. Lovell. There is also no ques- 
tion. in my mind that Pastor Poe’s 
next contact with Mr. Lovell, or with 
almost any one else, will be basically 
better than this one. And I believe 
this is true for the fundamental rea- 
son that Pastor Poe learned something 
about himself, got something from his 
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contact, and in this way the self which 
he takes to the next situation will not 
be quite the same as that with which 
he confronted Mr. Lovell. 


Since we are not Pastor Poe, we can 
look at his increased self-understanding 
in a little different way from his own. 
We have the disadvantage of not feel- 
ing his concrete feelings in detail as 
he does, but we have the advantage of 
being able to stand a little aside from 
his perspective and perhaps, therefore, 
seeing its structure more easily than 
he can do. When we do so, the first 
thing we note is that, whatever the 
specific nature of Pastor Poe’s defici- 
encies in the situation, they are all of 
a piece. If we attempted to make a list 
of them, something essential would 
elude us. While we may, properly, be 
very cautious about a statement on just 
what is central, we sense that some- 
thing central and focal is there—and 
the attempt to explain this by listing 
two pinches of embarrassment, one 
hottle of verbosity, two tablespoons of 
need to be needed, and one quart of 
professional insecurity, is bound to fail. 

Looking at Pastor Poe from the out- 
side, we see another important thing. 
Improved ability in pastoral care is 
directly related to Pastor Poe’s in- 
creased understanding in the direction 
of his central need. If he should deny 
any need at all, he would not improve. 
Nor would he get better if he confused 
the manifestations of the focal prob- 
lem with the problem or need itself. 
And he would also not arrive if he 
tried merely to go directly at the cen- 
tral need, refusing to use the various 
manifestations as clues to help and 
guide him. And, it goes without saying, 
he would get nowhere if he analyzed 
the work of some one else, and con- 
cluded that self-understanding was in- 
evitably getting what the other fellow 
needed. That is, self-understanding is 
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relevant to him, to his need, to his 
inexperience and experience, here and 
now. Anything else is, for him, ab- 
straction. 


But this direction, as a matter of 
fact, is just what Pastor Poe seems 
to be pursuing. After all, he has taken 
a clinical course. He has, knowingly, 
entered with a group which, as ad- 
vertised, tempers its judgment with 
mercy but not until one has been 
sizzled for some time on the hook. 
Some basic aspect of Pastor Poe has 
anticipated and sought what he is now 
receiving. If he did not wholly antici- 
pate the line it would take, or the depth 
with which it would penetrate his per- 
sonality, still he is not wholly surprised 
by what is taking place. And even 
though he feels as if he had been put 
through a wringer, nevertheless he is 
capable of anticipating that he will be 
whiter and cleaner when hung on the 
line than would otherwise be true. If 
he is not a victim of sheer masochism, 
he has learned and received something 
which transcends even the criticisms 
that have been made, namely, that he 
can receive, get, and learn from them. 
He has received something which, as 
he works it over, will enable him not 
only to approach the next parishioner 
more effectively, but also to approach 
himself in contact with the next pa- 
rishioner more effectively. 


I have not tried to define very care- 
fully just what the content of the focal 
need is in Pastor Poe, because I feel 
that this is so closely related to his 
unique and concrete feelings that a 
view from the outside can never do it 
justice. But the real point is that Pas- 
tor Poe is moving in the direction of 
discovering this, by the kind of process 
that is likely to keep moving toward 
it. He has personalized his need. Re- 
gardless of what the next pastor needs 
to understand better about himself, 
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here is what Pastor Poe needs. He has 
also moved toward a better compre- 
hension of the sel f-understanding 
process. He can pick up something 
from concrete experience, get an in- 
sight or a lead from many places, and 
then pursue it. A single perspective 
is not likely to lead toward self-under- 
standing; but a multitude of perspec- 
tives and situations and insights, dili- 
gently pursued, may all lead one in 
the same direction. 

He has experienced, if not learned 
yet in a wholly conscious sense, that 
self-understanding changes the self. 
His own original evaluation of his con- 
tact was just a trifle defensive. Al- 
though his brains were plenty good 
enough to suggest to him some of the 
possibilities later brought out by his 
critics, the little extra push to make 
these occur to him was not forthcoming 
when he was alone. But through the 
support of the group and the leader, 
he could take seriously the criticisms 
without feeling panicky about them. 
Thus, if he follows an accurate course 
of reasoning, he can justifiably con- 
clude that he is inwardly stronger than 
some aspect of himself had led him 
to believe. So, next time, his self- 
picture having been enlarged to permit 
broader areas of criticism without the 
fear of panic, his own evaluation will 
be more penetrating. His self has 
grown. 


Pastor Poe’s Rebuttal 

“Now that I have your article and 
analysis of my pastoral contact, I feel 
much in the position of the fabled 
lumberman who ran a redwood through 
the mill for planks and instead received 
a toothpick. My comments seem very 
small indeed. For my evaluation from 
the inside, so to speak, yields a judg- 
ment of accuracy and approval. That 
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is, I think the thesis advocated is 
clearly supported by my concrete situ- 
ation, and I go along wholeheartedly 
with the main thrust of the article. 
Only two points seem to need comment 
from my perspective, one positive and 
the other negative. 

“My first point deals with a re- 
emphasis or underlining of what is 
said in the latter part of the article 
concerning the deepening in my self- 
understanding as a result of the con- 
tact. Particularly in retrospect, after 
having pursued some of the leads 
which came out of the situation itself, 
can I affirm how valuable such work 
has been to my personal growth. To 
be sure, some expansion of my self- 
insight would have resulted normally 
from the actual pastoral care situation 
itself. But the valuable depth came 
in exactly the stages mentioned: first, 
from my own wrestling with the con- 
tact in retrospect; and second (and 
most important) from the incisive 
comments of the clinical group. This 
latter element, since the atmosphere 
of the group was free from defensive 
rationalizations, proved especially help- 
ful in alerting me to my more subtle 
needs. You make the point well in the 
article; but I feel particularly called 
upon to attest to its validity since this 
situation and others like it have proved 
such important avenues of insight into 
aspects of my own situation which 
would otherwise have remained inac- 
cessible to my conscious efforts at im- 
provement. 

“The second point I find hard to 
articulate. It concerns the getting of 
self-understanding through the spirit- 
ual element in these concrete instances 
of pastoral care. I gather that one of 
the other articles in your series is go- 
ing to deal with theological under- 
standing. But the fact is that  self- 
understanding, if effective, in itself 
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leads toward theological understand- 
ing. If this be so, and I certainly think 
my experience with Mr. Lovell bears 
this out, it seems you must take more 
account of another dimension of self- 
understanding in the actual contact 
here. I get the feeling, more from the 
overtones and implications than from 
what you specifically state, that you 
missed an element of what I believe 
went on between, Mr. Lovell and me. 
That is, my self-understanding was 
not only deepened by a new apprecia- 
tion of what I as a self was during 
the contact but also by my experience 
of putting on Christ for my neighbor. 
I think this particularly relevant to 
the offering of prayer by me for Mr. 
Lovell. To be sure, the pole is there 
of my own inconsistencies in thinking 
(this I myself caught in the original 
evaluation), but there is also the im- 
portant dimension of my being a 
Christian in action in the Protestant 
sense. 

“It is this highly intangible element 
that makes all the difference in the 
connotations of such a ministry. To be 
sure, one could come at this elusive 
depth dimension from many different 
theological positions, but the fact re- 
mains that what I was and was not to 
my brother in that instance was 
affected by the resources (beyond the 
purely psychological) which were op- 
erative in the situation. This elusive 
but quite important factor highlights 
the Christian’s conception of himself 
in such relationships. Here it gave me 
a picture of what I was and what I 
could have been to this man. You 
seem to take some cognizance of this 
factor at the intellectual level, but I 
feel it needs more emphasis. There- 
fore, despite my difficulties in spelling 
it out, I think it is a valid supplement 
to your other insights as to the con- 
tributions to my _ self-understanding.” 
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I subscribe entirely to Pastor Poe’s 
second point above, both for him and 
in general, although his way of putting 
the point is abstract. I understand him 
to be reminding me that self-under- 
standing is not an isolated affair, that 
genuine self-understanding always 
transcends itself and moves in the 
direction of being theological under- 
standing. I agree. 


Self-Understanding through Pastoral Care 


I devoutly hope that no one has 
concluded, from these remarks on how 
pastoral care can increase our self- 
understanding, that there is no other 
road, or necessary road, to self- 
understanding than pastoral care. 
There seem to be some times in the 
life of us all, and more frequent or 
longer times in the life of some of us, 
when we ourselves need to become 
parishioner, patient, or client in order 
to get over something which blocks 
our growth in selfhood. Sometimes 
friendship, education, or the practice 
of our religion, will do. At times they 
need to be supplemented. When such 
times come, the test of our conviction 
that pastoral care or counseling are 
not the relations of superiors to in- 
feriors comes in whether we have the 
courage to sit in the other chair. 

Nor do I assert that pastoral care 
is the sole function of the ministry 
through which self-understanding may 
grow. What I have said about pastoral 
care could, I wager, be duplicated with 
regard to other functions of the minis- 
try, and even subjects of the curricu- 
lum. We can never confidently predict 
in advance, especially perhaps in a 
theological school, what study or ac- 
tivity will do most to stimulate a 
would-be pastor to come alive. And 
yet I would assert, in spite of this fact, 
that pastoral care has a peculiar oppor- 


tunity and responsibility for the pro- 
motion of needed self-understanding. 
All functions of the ministry are in- 
terpersonal in character, but pastoral 
care is most obviously so. Any de- 
ficiency at the personality or selfhood 
level is, therefore, more obtrusive than 
it may be elsewhere; and any excel- 
lence or hidden strength is more likely 
to come into the open. 


In the foreword to a recent book of 
mine, I suggested that we should 
distinguish between the kind of self- 
understanding which can result from 
meditation on our pastoral care, and 
that which emerges through personal 
therapy, since the latter is more 
holistic and inclusive. I would still 
stand by such a distinction. Yet | 
do not believe it is categorical in 
nature. I have never yet seen a young 
pastor make improvement in his pas- 
toral care of a fundamental kind with- 
out having it affect positively his gen- 
eral attitude toward life. The distinc- 
tion is valuable, but it is of degree 
rather than kind. Whether it will be 
enough will depend on the nature of 
the specific need. 


At the beginning, I indicated that 
there were two orders of things which 
we might get from our experience of 
and reflection on pastoral care. The 
first I designated as self-understanding, 
and linked it with the specific, con- 
crete person in the specific, concrete 
situation, at this particular time—and 
how insight from here is reflected 
upon the self and in turn changes it. 
This I have attempted to discuss. The 
second order of what we may get from 
pastoral care is theological, and has 
to do with what we get when the in- 
sights from two or more concrete ex- 
periences are put together into a uni- 
fied attitude toward our life and exist- 
ence. With this I shall deal in the next 
article. 
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New Horizons for the Pastor 


The Minister-Counselor Can Help the Church 


Become a Mighty Bulwark Against the 


Menace of Mental Illness 


BY HOWARD WHITMAN 


Westport, Connecticut 


LEVEN HUNDRED of Ameri- 
ca’s pastors are the pioneers in a 
movement which may give a new prac- 
tical meaning to religion and also con- 
stitute a mighty bulwark against men- 
tal illness in a bewildered world. 
These men—mostly Protestant min- 
isters, but also a few Catholic priests 
and Jewish rabbis—have all studied 
psychiatry intensively under the Coun- 
cil for Clinical Training, a nonprofit 
organization for theology students 
headquartered at New York’s Acad- 
emy of Medicine. So promising have 
been the results of this wedding of 
psychiatry and religion that many doc- 
tors, sociologists, and churchmen are 
urging that all pastors be clinically as 
well as theologically trained. 


This article is reprinted from the 
“Woman’s Home Companion,” and publish- 
ed by special permission of the author, 
Howard Whitman, and the “Woman's 
Home Companion.” 


By giving the tools of science to our 
spiritual leaders, the clinical training 
program brings life to the ancient 
truth: man is one. His mental and 
spiritual health are inseparable. 
Whether he follows the teaching of 
Christ or another, the truly religious 
man is likely to be psychologically 
sound. “What is a man profited if he 
shall gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul”—is the heart not only of 
religion but of the best in modern psy- 
chiatry. Instead of competing or cross- 
ing, the pastor and the psychiatrist 
complement each other. 

Today eight million Americans are 
mentally maladjusted ; twenty-five mil- 
lion are forecast for the next genera- 
tion. We have only four thousand psy- 
chiatrists and it seems the faster we 
train them the faster they are swamp- 
ed. But America’s pastors number one 
hundred and forty thousand. If they 
were all equipped to supplement spirit- 
ual with psychological care, imagine 
what an effective army they would be 
against the menace of mental illness! 

Such training is now being given at 
nineteen mental hospitals, general hos- 
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pitals and correctional institutions 
throughout the country including New 
York’s Bellevue in cooperation with 
the Protestant Episcopal Mission So- 
ciety, Washington’s Gallinger and St. 
Elizabeth’s St. Louis City Hospital, 
Norristown State Hospital in Penn- 
sylvania, Elgin State Hospital in IIli- 
nois, the Federal Reformatory at 
Chillicothe, Ohio, and all the New 
Jersey state hospitals. 


Ministers go into residence for at 
least twelve weeks—studying the men- 
tally ill at first hand, learning the me- 
chanics of human personality, search- 
ing the causes of criminality, discover- 
ing what Nathaniel Hawthorne meant 


in 1850 when he wrote in The Scarlet = 


Letter, “A bodily disease which we 
often think of as a thing apart and 
separate may, after all, be but a symp- 
tom of an illness in the spiritual part 
of our nature.” The Council for Clini- 
cal Training has been endorsed by the 
New York Academy of Medicine, the 
American Association of Theological 
Schools and by leading psychiatrists. 
The Philadelphia Divinity School and 
the Virginia Theological School have 
made clinical training a required 
course, and others are planning to do 
so. 

In the textile town of Spring City, 
Pennsylvania, Pastor Joseph L. 
Schantz remarked, “Clinical training 
enables us to catch maladjustments 
early to help people when they are just 
tottering instead of waiting until 
they've gone overboard.” Instead of 
taking their troubles to quacks and 
charlatans, his parishioners of the 
Spring City Evangelical Lutheran 
Church welcome the chance to talk 
them over with a clinically trained 
pastor. 

Pastor Schantz, who trained origi- 
nally at the New Jersey State Hospi- 
tal, Greystone Park, agreed that many 
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people found it difficult to see why one 
should study the insane to understand 
the sane. “Mentally ill people are just 
‘normal’ people with the lid off,” he 
remarked. “We see in them the exag- 
gerations of traits which are present, 
more or less, in most of us.” 

The clinically trained pastor doesn’t 
try to be a psychiatrist, any more than 
you try to be a doctor when you take 
precautions against catching pneu- 
monia. He works with well, average 
people. He has acquired the skill and 
knowledge to refer the genuinely ill 
to a psychiatrist. Teaching him what 
he can do and what he can’t do is one 
basis of his. training. 

ELIGION, I want to make clear, 

is not selling out to psychiatry un- 
der this plan. The basic truths of psy- 
chiatry have belonged to religion 
through the ages, although some have 
been abandoned like riches in a for- 
gotten mine. Speaking for Judaism, 
Rabbi Joshua Loth Liebman observes 
in his book, Peace of Mind, “How 
overwhelmingly the similarities be- 
tween religion and psychiatry heap up 
at the end of our quest for inward 
peace!” 
~ The Reverend Seward Hiltner of 
the Federated Theological Faculty, 
University of Chicago, told me, “All 
these truths were in religion long be- 
fore the psychiatrists came along. 
They are simply rediscovering them. 
Look to the true cornerstones of reli- 
gion and you find there the founda- 
tions of psychiatry.” 

The clinically trained pastor brings 
about the golden blending of spiritu- 
ality and science. By knowing man’s 
mind better, he can better minister to 
man’s soul. 

A minister’s time-honored post of 
duty is the sickroom. But a clinically 
trained pastor in upstate New York 
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said to me, “Before I took training I’m 
afraid I brought little cheer and com- 
fort, because I failed to understand 
thoroughly the human needs of the 
sick.” 


“Now,” he added, “I think I do 
better. A woman in my parish was 
sick for months with T.B. I under- 
stood how fearful and abandoned she 
felt. Her husband was away much of 
the time, her children with relatives. 
I tried to talk with her as a fellow hu- 
man being. We discussed current 
events, I brought her some books | 
thought she’d enjoy. My object was to 
make life interesting, worth living. I 
realized it was just as important to 
fight hopelessness as it was to fight the 
tubercle bacilli. Raised from despon- 
dency, she was then ready for spiritual 
help.” 


Another pastor went to see a parish- 
ioner whose wife was desperately ill. 
“Before training,” he told me, “I 
might have put a solemn arm on the 
husband’s shoulder and intoned some- 
thing about the inevitability of death. 
Instead I went out on the porch with 
him and let him talk his heart out for 
over an hour. He kept saying, ‘They 
think I’m tough, but I’m really weak. 
I can’t take it.’ That catharsis was just 
what he needed. When finally he said 
good night he was strong again—and 
so, I am certain, was his faith.” 


Do clergymen usually deal with grief 
along sound psychological lines? Pas- 
tor Robert J: Divine, of the South 
Presbyterian Church in Rochester, 
New York, frankly toh! me: “Before 
I took clinical training I tried to dis- 
tract grief-stricken people. I thought 
it best for them to hold in their emo- 
tions. Now I know that free expres- 
sion of grief—the release of one's 
feelings—is the healthy reaction. Only 
after the afflicted have expressed their 
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grief can they respond to spiritual 
help.” 

The trained clergyman can spot 
neurotic grief. Take the young woman 
who kept wailing, “Why did this have 
to happen to me?” after her eighty- 
six-year-old mother died. Her pastor 
was alert to the unreality of such an 
attitude. Grief, yes. But feelings of 
persecution, no. He helped the young 
woman grow up into an adult world 
where one must live with the inevit- 
able. 

In many ways, then, the clinical 
training of clergymen offers great 
riches to our communities. Much hu- 
man happiness may stem from this 
wedding of psychology to theology. In 
spite of his lofty intentions an un- 
trained pastor can run up a rueful 
record of errors. 


N ONE small town a young homo- 
sexual went to his pastor to be 
helped back to normality. The pastor, 
untrained in the clinical aspects of 
sex deviation, advised him to ‘marry 
one of our nice young girls and settle 
down.” He married the daughter of a 
fine local family, had a child and— 
as any psychiatrist might have pre- 
dicted—wrecked their lives as well as 
his own. 


A clinically trained pastor would 
have worked toward the reconstruction 
of the young man’s personality and, if 
indicated, would have referred him to 
a doctor. He certainly would not have 
jeopardized other lives because of the 
blight of one. 

In a midwestern city an untrained 
pastor was baffled by an alcoholic in 
his parish. Finally the pastor per- 
suaded him to sign a contract with 
God . . . “On pain of death and ever- 
lasting Hell I do hereby contract, 
pledge and promise that I will never 
touch a drop of liquor again.” 
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The alcoholic drank again soon after 
signing the document. With the crush- 
ing realization that he had violated a 
“contract with God,” he staggered into 
the cellar of his house and hanged 
himself. 

A clinically trained pastor would 
recognize alcoholism as an emotional 
illness. He would direct his counseling 
toward finding the causes, helping the 
sick man to understand his own sick- 
ness. He might seek the help of Alco- 
holics Anonymous or if necessary urge 
psychiatric treatment. 

One of the luckiest parishes in 
America is that of the First Presby- 
terian Church in Rochester, New York. 
It has the brilliant clinically trained 
Reverend Murray A. Cayley as its 
pastor. Pastor Cayley is in an excellent 
position to assay the training he re- 
ceived at the New Jersey State Hos- 
pital, Greystone Park. He was ordained 
in 1926, served as a parish pastor for 
twelve years before he took clinical 
training in 1938—and has had eight 
years of parish ministry after training. 
Pastor Cayley gives us the before and 
after contrast. 

He. has no reticence about before: 

“T did my share of bungling,” he 
told me. “I’m afraid I mishandled a 
good many people who came to me for 
counsel. 

“There was a young woman who 
had committed adultery. I was terribly 
shocked. But I did not know how to 
help her. All I did was preach about 
the evil she had done. I had her in 
tears. When I got her to agree to 
baptism in the church, I thought her 
problem was over.” 

Pastor Cayley drew a_ yellowed 
newspaper clipping from his old 
parish records. “You see,” he said, 
“her home broke up anyway. This 
tells-of her divorce. I hadn't helped 
her after all. 
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“Once I caught a boy stealing money 
from the offering box. I wasn’t yet 
trained to inquire into the why of it. 
The best I could do was to make him 
write out his definition of Christianity 
a hundred times. Can you see where | 
failed? Actually I was practicing an 
un-Christian doctrine of blame and 
punishment, instead of understanding 
and help. I didn’t help him at all. 


“Then there was the alcoholic. | 
made him keep a record in red ink of 
every saloon he went into, and a list 
of drinks. Then I’d look into it with 
raised eyebrows and say, ‘Aha, seven 
ryes and three beers. You’ve slipped 
again.’ I didn’t realize what a failure 


I’d been until he left my counseling 


with a farewell note saying, ‘I see you 
have no intention of listening to the 
things I really want to tell you.’ ”’ 


Pastor Cayley also told of a young 
married man who had been philander- 
ing. “I pounded guilt into him. I could 
see him only as a sinner. I had not 
the vaguest idea why he behaved as 
he did. If he came to me now, after 
clinical training, I could spot him at 
once as a maladjusted Don Juan—an 
adult still saddled with an infant's 
appetite for satisfactions. I could help 
him grow up. At least I could try. But 
—as it was— I simply gave him a 
crushing burden of guilt on top of his 
other problems. He became worse and 
worse.” 


Today Pastor Cayley has learned 
much of the inner workings of human 
beings, knows what makes people act 
as they do. As he puts it, ‘I don’t 
ask people to swallow a_ prescribed 
and premasticated nostrum. I help 
them analyze their own problems and 
find their own solutions.” By substi- 
tuting humanness for shame and taboo 
he helps parishioners through the 
crosscurrents of sexual adjustment, 
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moral living and loving relationship to 
God. He helps people grow up. 

The Rochester parish to which Pas- 
tor Cayley came after his clinical train- 
ing is much happier and healthier with 
the ministry of a man who uses God’s 
wisdom to do God’s work. It is no 
coincidence that the rate of new mem- 
bership in the church has trebled since 
Pastor Cayley came in 1940. 

How have other clergymen re- 
trimmed their sails after clinical train- 
ing? 

One pastor told me, “A man in my 
congregation was dropping ten- and 
twenty-dollar bills into the collection 
plate. In the old days I would have 
been delighted. 

“But clinical training had made the 
pattern suggestive. I felt the tens and 
twenties might be his defense against 
stroig underlying feelings of guilt. I 


You are depriving the sick of a 


didn’t abruptly demand, ‘What are 
you trying to do, bribe God? But in 
long sessions of counseling he got 
around to seeing that for himself. He 
uncapped the guilt feelings, let them 
dissolve in clean air.” 


LL clergymen are natural targets 
for panhandlers. “Before my 
training days,” one pastor related, 
had what I piously called a great sense 
of charity. I’d take in these panhand- 
lers, clean them up, give them a shave 
and a clean shirt, put two dollars in 
their pockets and send them on their 
way with a resounding sermon. 
“Then they’d turn up on the bum a 
few days later and I’d say to myself, 
‘These sinners have been ungrateful!’ 
“Not any more. Not since I’ve seen 
what the mainsprings of hoboism really 
are. These people need help—but not 
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two dollars and a clean shirt. They 
have to see why they are panhandlers 
instead of productive members of so- 
ciety, see their escape from reality, 
their childish dependence. Today I 
don't give panhandlers money. I help 
them get rid of the thing which keeps 
them broke!” 

What about the concept of sin? 
By understanding sin, does the clinic- 
ally trained pastor justify it? Certain- 
ly not. With spiritual guidance and 
scientific understanding he tries to 
help his people out of the ruts of sin 
into wholesome living. He opposes and 
casts aside the kind of harping on sin 
which makes people worse instead of 
better. His God is a God of mercy, 
not of wrath. 

The Reverend Maurice A. Riseling, 
chaplain and supervisor of clinical 
training at the Norristown State Hos- 
pital, said to me, “Too many of our 
pastors know all about religion but 
fail to know man. It is a basic tenet 
of Christianity that human beings must 
be understood, not condemned. It was 
Jesus who was called the ‘friend of 
sinners.’ 

“Yet thousands of our untrained 
clergymen keep right on condemning. 
We who have studied the mentally ill 
believe that such clergymen, despite 
their good will, produce more guilt 
neurosis than is compatible with either 
good theology or good medicine. 

“By contrast, the clinically trained 
pastor seeks to develop religion with- 
out fear. As John said, ‘Perfect love 
casteth out fear’—a truth as vital to 
religion as it is to good psychiatry. 
Religion, man’s relationship to God, 
should bring him abiding security and 
not crippling guilt.” 

What about the children? We have 
close to twenty million children in the 
Sunday schools of America and well 
might wonder what kind of guidance 
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they are getting. One pastor, shocked 
by a woman parishioner who tried to 
involve him in a love affair, tried to 
save the situation by getting her to 
teach a Sunday-school class. The good 
work would purge her sins, he felt. 
But it never occurred to him that a 
maladjusted woman might do much 
harm. 

Many a clinically trained pastor has 
returned to his church to make sweep- 
ing changes in the Sunday school. One 
dismissed a boys’ club leader who ob- 
viously needed psychiatric help. Others 
have counseled with the teachers, 
helping them with their own problems 
so they will not take their maladjust- 
ments out upon the children. 


HAT about parent-child relation- 

ships ? How can the pastor plumb 
those tricky depths? Take this prob- 
lem which confronted a clergyman in 
the west: “A parishioner came to me 
full of fears that her six-year-old son 
was going to be killed by an auto- 
mobile. She was absolutely sure it 
would happen. She was constantly on 
edge with worry.” 

An untrained pastor might have 
tried to laugh off the idea or produce 
statistics to show how exaggerated her 
fear was. But this minister, thanks to 
the Council for Clinical Training, 
quickly recognized neurotic fear—fear 
detached from reality. He knew it 
stemmed from the woman’s own 
tangled emotions, possibly from an un- 
conscious hostility toward the child. 
His counseling: had little to do with 
automobile accidents. He guided the 
woman on a quest for self-understand- 
ing. Her relationship with her child 
changed and soon her fears of an 
automobile accident were gone. 

Many doctors believe that a sound 
parent-child relationship should be the 
most important goal of mental hy- 
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giene. Save the children and you save 
all. “That’s what we’re trying to do 
in clinical training,” declares the Rev- 
erend Otis R. Rice, chaplain of St. 
LLuke’s Hospital, New York, and chair- 
man of the Council’s executive com- 
mittee. “And we’re not waiting until 
the horse is out to lock the barn. In 
premarital counseling we’re trying to 
give young couples insight in advance 
so that they know something about 
children before they have them. We're 
tackling prevention all down the line.” 

Clinical training, for all it has to 
offer, is easily obtainable. The Council 
for Clinical Training, 2 East 103 
Street, New York 29, New York, 
conducts four twelve-week terms a 
year. If your church board provided 
a leave of absence for your pastor, 
plus fifty dollars for tuition, he could 
take a term of clinical training at one 
of the Council’s nineteen training in- 
stitutions this winter or next spring. 
The summer quarters are usually filled 
with students from the theological 
seminaries. 

While in training the pastor receives 
room and board at the institution and, 
in turn, performs certain chaplaincy 
duties. His training is in charge of a 
theological supervisor from the Coun- 
cil and an institutional supervisor, 
usually a ranking psychiatrist. 

The training course is hard work. 
A pastor must learn what, at an aver- 
age college pace, would take a year 
or two. On my visit to Norristown 
State Hospital I found the trainees 
on the go from eight in the morning 
until eleven at night—interviewing 
patients, going to lectures and sem- 
inars, attending diagnostic conferences 
and staff meetings, reporting on cases, 


studying new patients, observing treat- 
ment, writing case studies. 

For a single twelve-week course, a 
pastor would do well to select a psy- 
chiatric institution from the Council’s 
list. If he had a full sabbatical year 
he could take the entire training course 
—a term at a mental hospital, a term 
at a general hospital, a term at a cor- 
rectional institution and a final ad- 
vanced term at one of several selected 
centers. 

Clinical pastoral training made its 
timid and halting debut in 1923. Four 
students of the Bexley Hall Episcopal 
Seminary in Ohio were farmed out 
to mental and social institutions in 
Cincinnati under the supervision of 
Dr. William C. Keller, an Episcopal 
physician. Worcester State Hospital in 
Massachusetts took in students from a 
Boston seminary two years later under 
Dr. Anton T. Boisen, a Congregational 
clergyman and the Council founder. 
Slowly the idea took hold. By 1930 a 
group of clergymen of various denom- 
inations had founded the Council for 
Clinical Training as a nonprofit organi- 
zation to launch a nation-wide pro- 
gram. 

It has carried on without hoopla, 
sometimes staggering under financial 
burdens, always a little ahead of the 
times, until today—with our aware- 
ness of the dire threat of mental ills— 
the times have caught up with it. The 
Reverend Frederick C. Kuether, direc- 
tor of the Council, knew the times 
had caught up when a returning navy 
chaplain exclaimed, “Servicemen came 
to me and I had to pretend I was busy 

-| didn’t know how to handle their 
problems. I want clinical training be- 
fore I set foot back in my parish!” 


Love without Egotism 
WE cannot be happy until we can love ourselves without egotism and our 
friends without tyranny.—Cyrit CoNNOLLY 
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Ethical Aspects of Repression 


The Insights of Modern Psychology into the 


Unconscious Sources of Human Behavior Do 


Not Eliminate the Question of Man's Moral 


Responsibility for His Behavior 


BY DAVID 0. WILLIAMS 


Trinity Methodist Theological College, 
Trinity College, New Zealand 


N scriptural terms and in the ex- 
perience of our spiritual ancestors, 

“conflict” (or temptation) was a word 
suggesting experience of ethical re- 
sponsibility. Modern psychologists 
have fastened on ‘‘conflict,” and have 
used it to point to experience within 
the context of mental or emotional ill- 
ness. For the most part, they have 
spoken as if “conflict” did not involve 
ethical responsibility. 

This change of attitude toward the 
issue involved in conflict has tended 
to blur the edges of our doctrine of 
sin. As a result, in many instances we 
are at a loss to know whether a man 
should be considered as sinner or in- 
valid. In either event we shall see in 
him one for whom Christ died. But it 
will make a great difference whether 
we view his condition as sinful or 
merely as unfortunate. 

The problem becomes _ especially 
sharp when we consider certain kinds 


of criminal cases. If we hold that a 
certain man’s crime resulted exclusive- 
ly from unresolved conflicts, and that 
the man himself was in no_ sense 
“responsible” for it, then our convic- 
tion about the human sense of respon- 
sibility is likely to be reduced in omin- 
ous fashion. A conclusion of this kind 
was not possible until our knowledge 
of “defense mechanisms” or “psycho- 
logical mechanisms” had been de- 
veloped, and this has happened only 
within the past half century. But now 
that we have such knowledge, we must 
reckon with the “no-responsibility” 
conclusions that some appear to draw 
from it. 

Our general purpose in this paper 
will be to see whether the knowledge 
of “defense mechanisms” does tend to 
reduce responsibility. Fortunately, we 
do not have, for this purpose, to con- 
sider every aspect of the problem. The 
most direct way to study it is to ex- 
amine the nature of “repression.”’ For 
if we should find that the process of 
repression proceeds in completely 
automatic fashion, then our statements 
about man’s ethical responsibility 
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would have to be severely qualified. 
If, on the other hand, we should find 
that there are non-automatic factors 
involved in repression, the way will be 
open to reconsider the kind and extent 
of man’s ethical responsibility even in 
the presence of defense mechanisms. 


The tremendous insights of psycho- 
analysis were based on the discovery 
that, by means of repression, a person 
can be motivated, and can act, without 
any conscious awareness of what is 
really moving him. This was a great 
discovery. And it is the element within 
it of irrationality, or even of incompre- 
hensibility, that makes us hesitate to 
hold men responsible in any sense for 
behavior that appears to emanate from 
the repressive process. In addition, we 
know that repression leads to the 
clouding of moral issues through 
various “disguising” mechanisms or 
processes, and that one of the requi- 
sites for being neurotic is inability to 
read off one’s real motives at a glance. 
Still, the basic question remains: Is 
repression a process over which man 
has no control at all? Is it something 
which, once in operation, can in no 
way be terminated by the man him- 
self? 


Repression has been widely studied, 
and from various points of view. Freud 
made many attempts to explain it, 
repudiating each in turn except the 
last. His final attempt was to seek an 
explanation in terms of anxiety, but 
he is never quite clear whether repres- 
sion is to be explained by anxiety, or 
anxiety, by repression. 


‘ 


The Nature of Repression 


From one point of view, repression 
is a type of forgetting. It is a way of 
dealing with mental or emotional con- 
tent that we do not want to think 
about. We do not speak of repression 


when we can not remember, in the 
examination room, the materials we 
tried so hard to memorize, although 
no doubt some anti-examination school 
of thought might find threads of evi- 
dence to suggest that examination 
failure could be equated with sickness. 
We reserve the term repression for 
materials which we do not want to 
think about but which, nevertheless, 
have a tendency to invade conscious- 
ness. In repression, force is matched 
against force, which accounts for some 
psychologists’ understanding of repres- 
sion as a type of inhibition. 


From both sides (the repressing 
force, and the force of the content 
repressed) there may be fluctuations. 
Freud pointed out that the repressing 
forces are weakened in sleep. When 
segmental tensions are strong (e.g., 
sex pressures), the content of what is 
repressed may push harder than be- 
fore. We also know that, in experi- 
ences of “free association,” the power 
of the repressing force seems to be 
stronger the closer the associations 
come to traumatic areas, i.e., to types 
of mental content where the person has 
been injured. Freud spoke of this as 
an increase in “resistance.” It was 
noted by Freud because it seemed to 
work against therapy through psycho- 
analysis; for the more promising the 
“leads” on which the patient stumbled, 
the more inclined he seemed to be not 
to pursue these leads. 

Repression may also be thought of 
as an emotional process. And the con- 
tent of what is repressed, just because 
it is emotional in character, has a tend- 
ency to try to express itself. This 
suggests why it is inadequate to think 
of repression merely as a static block 
in memory tracks, or as just a lid on 
the dingier cellars of past experience. 
If emotion is pent up, it becomes ex- 
plosive; and there is no real evidence 
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to justify the notion that emotion can 
be bottled up for years. All emotional 
reactions are set in motion by the 
organism under present stimulation. If 
a person reacts with, for example, fear 
or disgust or guilt or depression, it is 
because he (and his mental content, 
repressed or otherwise) is geared here 
and now so to react. He may have 
been this same way for a long time. 
Nevertheless, the emotions are con- 
temporaneous even when they emerge 
through the recovery of traumatic 
material. 


E MAY use this idea of the con- 

temporaneous character of re- 
pression to throw light on a criticism 
that has often been made of psycho- 
analysis. These critics have been sus- 
picious of analytic procedures that dig 
back into the childhood of a patient 
and which seek, by uncovering trau- 
matic incidents there, to alleviate 
neurosis. It is, these critics claim, the 
neurosis as a present reality that needs 
treatment. This argument is weak, 
however, because psychonalysis has 
never asserted or implied that a mere 
historical survey of a person’s child- 
hood would achieve therapeutic suc- 
cess. The psychoanalysts insist that, if 
there is to be therapy, the materials 
recovered from repression must be re- 
lived with strong emotional coloration. 
In fact, the necessity of an emotional 
recall (contemporaneously) of trau- 
matic memories so impressed the 
earlier analysts that they tried to ex- 
plain therapy in terms of the cathartic- 
like release of pent-up emotion (abre- 
action). Our viewpoint here is that 
this emotional recall reveals the fact 
that the contemporaneous attitudes of 
the person are causing him to react in 
this way. It is with these attitudes as 
revealed that therapy deals. Thus we 
conclude that repression is a contem- 
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poraneous, emotional process, which 
may have a beginning point and a sub- 
sequent history in the life of a person, 
but which is ceaselessly (and now) 
active to seal off certain areas of 
mental content. 

If we ask how repressed material is 
recovered by therapeutic or other in- 
vestigators, we find this is always 
through some form of exploring the 
existing “association organizations” of 
the particular mind. The classical 
method was “word-association’’ tech- 
nique (like giving the first word that 
comes to you in response to a stimulus 
word), or “free-association” (follow- 
ing through a train of associations). 
A similar process is encouraged when 
a patient is told to say whatever comes 
to him, important or not. The same 
effect is secured in less-structured in- 
terviews when the person is free to 
speak on any topics he cares to intro- 
duce. Dream analysis also relies on 
the emotional relatedness of associated 
items to throw light on the hidden 
areas. All these, and related, methods 
show that a person does not open up 
his repressed areas by a kind of logical 
“detective” work, but through some 
form of the process of floating on the 
currents of association in his own 
particular way. 

But it is a commonplace that every 
one is hesitant or resistant to explor- 
ing the content of traumatic areas, and 
so all therapies have devised some 
form of “support’’ to nerve the ex- 
plorer to his task. If this support (e.g., 


' the complete “acceptance” in client- 


centered therapy, or the “positive 
transference” in psychoanalysis) is 
effective, the person may be able to 
stay, despite the pain, with the trau- 
matic areas until their nature is re- 
vealed. But if he slides off to less un- 
comfortable (and less crucial) areas of 
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association, this seems to be the source 
of delay and difficulty in the psycho- 
therapeutic process. 

This still does not answer the ques- 
tion as to the extent to which these 
evasion tendencies 


(moving away 
from uncomfortable areas) are con- 
temporaneous. And a full answer 


would take us beyond the scope of 
this article. But we must consider 
some aspects of the question for our 
present purpose. 


The Initiation and Maintenance 
of Repression 

A young man came to a counselor 
complaining that he was in danger of 
losing his job as a clerk because he 
had developed writer’s cramp. This 
trouble, he said, was especially active 
when he tried to use a fountain pen. 
His introductory account of himself 
revealed that he had long struggled to 
overcome masturbation, and that he 
had at last succeeded. In his account 
to the therapist, however, he did not 
realize any connection between his 
“victory” over masturbation and his 
writer’s cramp, the first having im- 
mediately preceded the second. It be- 
came plain to the therapist that the 
original conflict over masturbation had 
been changed into more tolerable 
shape by the use of association links 
in which penis was replaced by pen 
and semen by ink, while the hand re- 
mained a constant factor. 

When confronted by this deduction 
of the connection between masturba- 
tion and the cramp (this is not recom- 
mended as therapeutic method), the 
young clerk stoutly resisted the notion 
that there could be such a connection. 
For to admit such a connection would 
take him back into the original mastur- 
bation turmoil. And yet, from the 
point of view of the onlooker, we are 


struck with the irrational nature of 
a process that threw a man’s livelihood 
into jeopardy in order to secure re- 
lease from the pains of a common 
moral problem. But in such instances 
the onlooker may see more of the 
whole game than the player does. 

This simple illustration shows us 
not only how repression enables a per- 
son to evade a problem (under the 
illusion that it is solved), but also how 
the evasion is accomplished. The as- 
sociation linkages are used in such a 
way that the details are changed, but 
there is no carry-over of meaning in 
a rational sense. Therefore, the person 
is now unaware that he is, in any way, 
still facing the old problem; and he 
tries strenuously to deny that there is 
a connection. At the same time, in 
this instance, the writer’s cramp carries 
with it its own particular type of dis- 
tress; and so he seeks help about it. 

The fact that the hand is a common 
element both in the masturbation com- 
plex and the writer’s cramp complex 
is important for the purposes of our 
discussion. In the writer’s cramp prob- 
lem, the hand is focal and the object 
of major concern. In the masturbation 
problem the hand played a merely 
mechanical role, while the concern or 
attention was focused on the penis and 
the flow of seminal fluid. Freud called 
this changing of the focus “displace- 
ment of affect.” The process can be 
explained in terms of the patterning 
of associations. 

Any remembered incident is com- 
posed of a number of details (we shall 
call these details, bound up together 
in a way unique in each person’s 
individual experience, “intra-associa- 
tions”). All these details or intra- 
associations are, for this person, re- 
lated to the event in which they 
figured. But they do not all mean as 
much to the person, that is, they are 
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graded in terms of feeling and mean- 
ing. One item may be viewed as the 
focus or crux of the event; others may 


be viewed as less important; and still « 


others may be regarded as accidental. 
In terms of our particular illustration 
of the young clerk, it is apparent that 
the items “penis” and “flow of semen” 
are the focus of the masturbation event 
or complex. But when this masturba- 
tion event is recalled with unpleasant 
emotional tone, the focal items will 
evoke more intense feelings than does 
the less important item “hand.” If the 
person troubled by the memory begins 
to utilize the evasion mechanism, he 
naturally deals first with the item or 
items that cause him most distress. 
So he substitutes “pen” for “penis” 
and “ink” for ‘semen.’ But here the 
evasion process stops. Why was it not 
continued so that a substitute was also 
found for the item “hand’’? 


OME light is shed on this through 
noting that in the so-called 
phobias (persistent types of general- 
ized fear, as in the fear of high places, 
open places, etc.) the particular form 
of the fear is often found to be, in fact, 
one of the more accidental details of 
a real fear situation, the focal elements 
of which have been repressed. For 
example, a phobia about thunderstorms 
may be related to a real situation in 
which what was feared was loss of 
affection, with some crucial experi- 
ences of which thunderstorms were 
accidentally associated. But here one 
does not repress the thunderstorm, 
even though it was an actual part of 
the originally fearsome situation. 

In our illustration the item “hand” 
in its original masturbation setting 
carried a comparatively low intensity ; 
but in the writer’s cramp setting it 
carries more of the original feeling 
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than do the items “pen” and “ink.” 
But “hand” does maintain the con- 
tinuity of associations, and even though 
it now develops some intensity of 
feeling, this is not of the same order 
as had previously been carried by 
“penis.” 

This particular situation is unusual 
in that the evasion process is used to 
such a limited extent (that is, “hand” 
is not evaded). It is more usual to find 
the evasion process eventually chang- 
ing most or all of the details of the 
original traumatic experience. Nor is 
this substitution the end. Each first- 
step substitution may become the be- 
ginning of a chain of items, and eventu- 
ally we can unravel the tangle only by 
working through such substitutive se- 
quences. The further an item is from 
the original focal item, the more we 
may speak of an “associative distance.” 
Incidentally, this factor of associative 
distance in itself is sometimes useful 
in understanding the nature of particu- 
lar disorders. In the so-called “hysteri- 
cal’ cases that Freud first studied, for 
example, the associative distances tend 
to be very great; and the original 
emotion, which started off the whole 
process of evasion, is not in sight at 
all. In so-called “anxiety neurosis,”’ on 
the other hand, where anxiety is 
actually felt and experienced, the 
associative distances may be much 
shorter. 

We may conclude, up to this point, 
that repression is made possible by the 
fact of human emotional organization 
which sees each item related to an 
event as being graded, ranging from 
the focal item in the middle to acci- 
dental items on the periphery. But 
since the less focal items are also (in 
the mental organization of each per- 
son) connected with other experiences 
and events, each item (like the “hand” 
in our illustration) has different mean- 
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ings in different memory sequences. 
Above all, an important meaning for 
one thing in one sequence may be sub- 
stituted for another in another se- 
quence. When, in therapy, there is an 
attempt to reverse the process, to go 
back toward the original experience 
that has been repressed, emotional dis- 
turbance naturally increases. What 
happens then, in the “resistance” of 
which Freud spoke, when the person 
tries to evade the loaded areas and to 
seek the comfortable ones, is actually 
the same kind of process that pro- 
duced the repression in the first place. 
So the repression is maintained by 
precisely the same process by which it 
was originally begun. 

From the point of view of thera- 
py, an obvious conclusion from the 
above discussion is that no therapy is 
successful that does not, in some effec- 
tive way, resist or reduce the evasion 
tendency that established the repres- 
sion initially and that has maintained 
it ever since. And although the thera- 
pist has a most important part to play 
in countering the tendencies to evasion, 
we now see with increasing clarity 
that the main countering is done by 
the person himself. The client-centered 
therapy of Carl R. Rogers is peculiar- 
ly effective in showing that persons 
can recover dissociated areas them- 
selves, with little or no interpretative 
assistance, provided the setting is 
marked by sufficient understanding 
and acceptance on the part of the coun- 
selor. We believe that, at least for most 
people, the uncovering of repressed 
material is not beyond ovr capacity, 
if we have resolution and are prepared 
to endure some discomfort and fear in 
the process of retracing the paths that 
established the repressions. 


HE discussion thus far has con- 
sidered the evasive process in- 


volved in repression as negative in an 
evaluational sense, as a process which, 
by disguising fundamental issues, 
leads to neurosis and human misery. 
Probably this is usually true. But we 
should note that it is not invariably a 
merely negative role that is played by 
repression. We shall attempt to demon- 
strate that evasion may break up cer- 
tain other patterns that might, if they 
persisted, be more evil; and thus, at 
least in terms of direction, be much 
better than what they broke up. 

In a soldier’s retrospective battle- 
dream, or in a nightmare, there is a 
tendency to what Freud called “repeti- 
tion compulsion.” A soldier troubled 
by a recurrent dream may work hard 
to stay awake because of the threat of 
the dream should he fall asleep. One 
investigator of such battle-dreams re- 
ports that the soldier who, in his re- 
current dream, begins to substitute, for 
example, the item “father” for the item 
“senior officer,” or the item “brother” 
for “junior officer,” is already on the 
road to “outgrowing” the dream. 
Plainly, such a change is the beginning 
of an evasion process. But the change 
in the items, within the whole associa- 
tion organization of the particular in- 
dividual, means that the substitutions 
move him away from the paralyzed 
condition which gave rise to the initial 
dream. After the evasion has reduced 
the paralysis, so to speak, something 
more constructive may take place, 
even spontaneously. Some investiga- 
tors believe that a child subject to a 
recurrent nightmare, but who “out- 
grows” it, does so by this form of the 
evasion process. 

Before we turn to our explicit dis- 
cussion of the ethical aspect of the 
evasion found in repression, therefore, 
it is at least wise to remind ourselves 
that not all instances of evasion are of 
necessity morally unsound. As in the 
hattle-dream or childhood nightmare, 
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nothing constructive can happen until 
the original pattern is, in some way, 
broken up or altered; and evasion of 
a kind may be the sole way to accom- 
plish this. All modern psychotherapies 
obviously believe that, at least eventu- 
ally, both evasion and repetition com- 
pulsions should be replaced by insight. 
But in moving toward this, the evasion 
mechanism may, at certain times and 
seasons, have positive value. 
The Ethics of Resisting Evasion 

One of the main objectives in the 
study of mental illness and neurosis 
should be the discovery and implemen- 
tation of preventive measures. In this 
realm there have been few advances. 
The first impulse toward prevention has 
been focused on the desirability of en- 
suring that our children shall not be 
placed in situations where, in order to 
solve their moral and emotional prob- 
lems, the pressure is so strong that 
they must resort to repression and its 
evasive technique. Accordingly, we 
have set ideals for parents which de- 
mand their setting up, for every child, 
a climate of tolerance and security. Of 
course no one can argue against the 
point that it is the birthright of the 
child to grow up in a loving and secure 
home life. But realism forces us to 
recognize that parents are human too, 
that they have their own right to live, 
and that this may at times conflict 
with the provision of perfect love and 
security for the child. The danger lies 
not in the direction of providing love 
and security for our children, but in 
the concealed perfectionism of such 
injunctions. The parent who takes a 
perfectionistic attitude in this matter 
will himself use evasive mechanisms to 
avoid recognizing the real situation; 
and thus, without knowing it, will be 
actually maneuvering and manipulat- 
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ing his child, just as his perfectionism 
maneuvers and manipulates him. 

In the world of nature, we do not 
find the provision of perfect environ- 
ments. Nature seems to confront us 
with ambiguity or unpredictability, 
with some security and some insecuri- 
ty. We are likely to meet some frus- 
tration, some injustice, even some 
tragedy; and if we did not, perhaps 
we should not be challenged to develop 
resources of courage, of honesty, of 
endurance, or of spirituality to meet 
whatever may come. It seems likely 
that children need not only security 
and love, but also a developing capa- 
city to tolerate frustration. The first, 
undoubtedly, should lay the base for 
the second. Generations of children 
have learned to make allowances for 
parents who become unreasonable in 
anger, who are not always consistent, 
and whose expressions of love are er- 
ratic. The “natural therapy” involved 
in such straight vision should not be 
overlooked. 

Obviously, and especially when the 
pressures upon children are strong, we 
need to be concerned to help them to 
deal with these without having to re- 
sort to evasive mechanisms. If they 
can talk out, or play out, these prob- 
lems, evasion can usually be circum- 
vented. Some cases are now recorded 
in which it was sufficient to provide a 
child with a place where he could be 
comfortably uninterrupted while he 
pondered his problems. Play therapy 
may also prove an effective method of 
allowing children to deal with their 
problems in dramatic fashion, in which 
some kind of insight emerges to arrest 
and even reverse the evasion process. 
Such possibilities are so promising 
that they call urgently for further ex- 
ploration and use. 


It could be argued that every repres- 
sion mechanism has its roots in child- 
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hood experience, even though the 
mechanism is also contemporaneous. 
We have seen that any threat, as of 
the present, to reveal what is going on 
will be met by . something identical 
with what originally produced the 
evasion. Responsibility can not be put 
out of account, therefore, by saying 
that the evasion process is only of the 
past. 


HEN we add to this another 

fact, the conception of responsi- 
bility in relation to repression becomes 
still more evident. Many people do 
seek counseling and psychotherapy ; 
and we are seeing increasingly that it 
makes a vital difference whether they 
expect the therapist to do something 
to them, as it were, by external meth- 
ods, or whether they feel that they 
must, despite suffering, take a major 
and continuing initiative in the pro- 
cess. Many believe that real therapy 
takes place only when the latter atti- 
tude has come to be held. Certainly it 
seems a condition for successful thera- 
py, even though other stages may 
often precede it. But where this atti- 
tude is held by the person himself, it 
is plain that he feels some kind of 
personal responsibility for his own re- 
pressions. Even if he needs the help 
of a therapist to get at them, he does 
not shift the responsibility for getting 
at them to the therapist. 

As we have indicated that each re- 
pressed area has around it a particular 
associative network in which unpleas- 
ant but irrational feelings are involved, 
it may be argued that the recognition 
of this yery fact in himself may partly 
arrest the evasive process. That is, 
even if the person does not work 
through all the repressions so that he 
knows just where they came from and, 
in detail, what they mean, he can learn 


to recognize certain danger signals in 
himself. When A. occurs, he has so 
often moved on at once to B and then 
C, and suffered as a result. He may 
learn, when A appears, to do various 
things which will at least hold B and 
C in check. And if he can do this, then 
the inevitability of B and C as conse- 
quences of A is broken up. With the 
new security that B and C may be at 
least mitigated, he may be able, even 
on his own, to get some insight into 
A. Many, perhaps most therapists, are 
skeptical of the possibility of “‘self- 
therapy.” Our experience has been 
that this is much more widely possible 
than is generally believed, provided the 
responsibility factor in relation to the 
evasion of repression is deeply believed 
in. 

We noted, at the beginning, that 
many modern investigators have tend- 
ed to deny that any personal responsi- 
bility is present in repression. Against 
this, we pointed to the traditional be- 
lief that temptation and conflict are 
moral matters. Perhaps, with an un- 
derstandable enthusiasm for the really 
important discoveries of psychological 
mechanisms like repression, we pas- 
tors have overlooked the truth still 
embedded in our traditional under- 
standings. It is here suggested that 
more exploration of the factor of re- 
sponsibility in relation to repression 
may be a significant way of linking the 
important modern insights with our 
traditional wisdom, to the benefit of 
those we would serve. 

Is “evasion” the twentieth century 
sin? If we are in any degree respon- 
sible for our evasion and our repres- 
sion, perhaps it is. Perhaps this mes- 
sage has a new relevance in our day: 
“The times of this ignorance God 
winked at, but now commendeth all 
men everywhere to repent.” 
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Kinsey’s Study of the Sexual Behavior in the 
Human Male. and Female 


Kinsey's Compulsion to Force Human Sexual 


Behavior into a Zoological Frame of 


Reference Leads Him to Exclude 


Human" Psychology 


BY KARL A. MENNNINGER 


The Menninger Foundation 
Topeka, Kansas 


S EVERYONE now knows, some 

years ago a distinguished ento- 
mologist, intrigued by the personal 
problems submitted to him by students 
in his classes at Indiana University, 
was moved to seek answers to those 
questions by asking a considerable 
number of cooperative fellow creatures 
to tell him frankly what their own per- 
sonal experiences had been. This in- 
quiry he and three associates gradually 
extended to more than 16,000 men and 
women, selecting his total ‘“sample’’ 
more and more carefully in the direc- 
tion of advice from students of statisti- 
cal science. Influenced by his profes- 
sional experience in studying insects, 
in which the significance of a fact is 


Reprinted from “The Saturday Review” 
by permission. 


reinforced by its frequency of repeti- 
tion, Professor Alfred C. Kinsey then 
tabulated the incidence and timing of 
atomistic sections of the behavior and 
sensations reported by his communi- 
cants. 

From this he arrived at various 
totals, split into subtotals by reference 
to such extraneous criteria as the eco- 
nomic and educational “level” of the 
subject interviewed, the existence or 
non-existence of a marriage license, 
the number of years lived, and the rela- 
tive devoutness of religious conviction 
—to select only a few. 

The first results of this study, con- 
scientiously pursued over a period of 
ten years, appeared in 1948 as “Sexual 
Behavior in the Human Male’; the 
second report, “Sexual Behavior in the 
Human Female,” has just been pub- 
lished. Together they clearly demon- 
strate the existence of various phe- 
nomena long familiar to psychiatrists, 
which apparently neither Kinsey and 
his colleagues, nor some members of 
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the general public, had previously been 
quite able to bring themselves to be- 
lieve. They document with figures pre- 
cisely what Freud submitted years ago 
in his famous book “Civilization and 
Its Discontents’—that civilized man 
has inhibitions which cost him some- 
thing in the interest of the total wel- 
fare of society. Coming, as this does, 
from a scientist skilled in collecting 
numerical data without contamination 
by the prejudices of psychiatric ex- 
perience, the Kinsey material is all the 
more impressive. 

Another man whom Professor Kin- 
sey resembles is Havelock Ellis, who 
also persisted earnestly in the propo- 
sition that sexuality was noble and 
beautiful, and not shameful and wick- 
ed. But Ellis was a social philosopher, 
and Freud was a discoverer, clinician, 
and theoretician. Kinsey is not a theo- 
retician, not a clinician, and not actu- 
ally a discoverer, but a taxonomist. He 
had curiosity, the mainspring of scien- 
tific research, and he had an ingenious 
idea ; with earnestness, persistence, pa- 
tience, and courage he listened to, re- 
corded, and tabulated what many peo- 
ple told him of their experiences. Thus 
he has produced a set of statistics 
which, criticize them as we may, do 
have a certain scientific validity and a 
prodigious interest for the general 
public. 

It is difficult for a fellow scientist 
affiliated with a branch of the science 
for which Professor Kinsey appears 
to have a somewhat hysterical anti- 
pathy to appraise his new volume with 
complete objectivity. The real difficul- 
ty a psychiatrist has in reviewing the 
book arises from the sharp difference 
in our viewpoints regarding the science 
of man. 


a the appearance of the vol- 
ume on males five yeats ago I 


went on record as believing that this 
might prove to be one of the most im- 
portant scientific studies published in 
our lifetime. Together with many other 
psychiatrists and social scientists, I ad- 
mired the intrepidity, persistence, and 
earnest purpose of the authors. | 
heartily concurred in their apparent 
convictions that individual variation de- 
serves respect, and not intolerant con- 
demnation. We all rejoiced in the 
Kinsey group’s success in crashing the 
iron curtain of social hypocrisy and 
submitting convincing data in a way 
that Freud, Havelock Ellis, Kraft- 
Ebbing, W. F. Robey, Margaret Sang- 
er, Victor Robinson, G. V. Hamilton, 
R. L. Dickinson, K. Davis, and 
hundreds of psychiatrists whose names 
I have no room to list. had failed to 
do. 

But, along with many of my col- 
leagues, I was aware of serious flaws 
in the first volume. These were care- 
fully pointed out by thoughtful, sym- 
pathetic fellow scientists and I had 
every hope and expectation that Kin- 
sey and his associates would make use 
of their suggestions and improve the 
research before the appearance of a 
second volume. 

In this I was to be greatly disap- 
pointed. So as far as I can ascertain, 
Kinsey appears to have heeded scarce- 
ly a word of the scholarly analyses and 
wise counsel of such penetrating critics 
as Dr. Robert P. Knight, Dr. Law- 
rence Kubie, Lionel Trilling, and 
numerous others. Kinsey’s compulsion 
to force human sexual behavior into a 
zoological frame of reference leads 
him to repudiate or neglect human psy- 
chology, and to see normality as that 
which is natural in the sense that it is 
what is practised by animals. Kinsey 
entered the field of sexuality from en- 
tomology and Freud from neurology ; 
but Kinsey has never outgrown his ori- 
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ginal viewpoint that sexuality is just 
something that occurs in animals. 
Freud discovered that in the field of 
human relations one must recognize 
the functions of love and hate, as 
scientific realities interrelated with re- 
production. Kinsey did not; the word 
“love” rarely appears in his book. 
Kinsey repudiates the concept of 
normality as beneath scientific con- 
tempt but by implication he substitutes 
for it the use of two other concepts, 
that of naturalness and that of preva- 
lence (i.c., high relative incidence). 
Homosexuality is to be regarded, he 
says, as a natural form of sexuality, 
like any other, because it is common in 
human beings and because animals also 
practise it. Now this may reflect, as 
Trilling suggested, “a generous im- 
pulse for tolerance, acceptance, libera- 
tion, a broad and generous desire for 
fellowmen not to be harshly judged,” 
but it puts the authors in the untenable 
position of establishing inappropriate 
norms and setting up the worship of 
the factuality of the fact, its material 
physicality and its numerical strength. 
To use this as his criteria ‘“has the ef- 
fect, ironic in a work that 1s so clearly 
directed to democratic values, of re- 
moving the human subject from its 
human implications. [It also] has the 
effect, equally ironic in a democratic 
and instrumental document, of pre- 
venting the consideration of the con- 
sequences of certain forms of human 
conduct, . . . suggesting a most inef- 
fectual standard of social behavior— 
that is, social behavior as it exists.” 


Kinsey’s conception 
of sex as something to be let out 
(he refers to the “total outlet”) is a 
somewhat scatological concept, and 
leads logically to two of his most 
egregious errors. The first is the infer- 
ence that the more of this “sex” that 
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can be let out the better; the second is 
that the orgasm is the total goal and 
ultimate criterion of sexual satisfac- 
tion. No one would seriously hold that, 
since eating is a good thing and a plea- 
sant thing, the more one can eat the 
better. The fact that many people 
would feel inclined to agree with it is 
likewise no proof. The starving inhabi- 
tants of a desert island might easily 
subscribe to the notion that the more 
food they could obtain the better, but 
any dietitian could refute this. And, 
furthermore, Kinsey clearly demon- 
strates that there is no considerable 
amount of sexual starvation in America. 

As for an orgasm being the chief 
criterion of sexuality, everyone knows 
that one orgasm can differ from 
another as widely as do kisses. A kiss 
by Judas is one thing, a kiss by Venus 
is another, and a kiss by a loving 
mother still a third. The orgasm of a 
terrified soldier in battle, that of a lov- 
ing husband in the arms of his wife, 
that of a desperate homosexual trying 
to prove his masculinity, and that of a 
violent and sadistic brute raping a child 
are not the same phenomena. The 
muscles and nerves and secretions may 
be the same but the orgasms are not 
the same, and the sexuality is not the 
same. They may add up to the same 
numbers on an adding machine, but 
they don’t add up to significant totals 
in human life. 

Indeed, the psycho-physical separa- 
tion which the Kinsey associates de- 
cry at the begining of Chapter 16 is 
precisely what has victimized them 
throughout their study. They would 
seem to be under the impression that 
it is possible to describe the mechanics 
of human behavior in purely physical 
and chemical terms without reference 
to the mystic vagaries (as they con- 
ceive of them) of psychology. This 
point of view, one must concede, is by 
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no means limited to the Kinsey group. 
It is the chief casus belli between the 
biological and the psychological scien- 
tists, and the reviewer is definitely with 
the latter. 

It isn’t that sex cannot be separated 
from love; we all know to our sorrow 
that it can. But we psychiatrists take 
the position that this separation itself 
represents an abnormal state of affairs 
in the human being, and hence statis- 
tics about sex based upon an assum»- 
tion that the presence or absence of 
love, to put it simply, is unimportant, 
are vastly disturbing to us. 

These very points have been made 
with startling clarity by Maurice Zolo- 
tow, a feature writer, in a newspaper 
article distributed by the Spadea Syn- 
dicate, the whole of which Dr. Kinsey 
should take to heart. Among other 
things, Zolotow wrote: “I believe that 
both Kinsey reports with their 
graphs and statistics, may bestow an 
aura of scientific approval on a delu- 
sion that has misled all too many peo- 
ple in the past twenty-five years. I re- 
fer to the delusion that sex is an indoor 
sport and, like contract bridge or 
scrabble or canasta, it can be mastered 
by studying technique and_ practising 
as often as possible with as many part- 
ners as one can induce to play ... Un- 
less the movement toward sexual in- 
tegration is an expression of love for 
the other person there can be no sexual 
ecstasy .. . Love is an intense aware- 
ness of the other person, a feeling of 
respect for him or her as a human 
being and as an instinctive attitude 
that the needs of the other person are 
as Important to you as your own needs 

. Sexual promiscuity or experimen 
tation or athleticizing . . . without feel 
ings of tenderness and atfection—is . 
destructive.” 

When the first volume of the Kin 
sey study appeared Dr. Martin Gum- 
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pert commented that one highly grati- 
fying effect of the book would seem to 
he that it appeared to lift the feelings 
of guilt from hundreds of thousands of 
readers. “People work with touching 
eagerness through the appalling mass 
of boring charts and statistics in order 
to discover with relief that they are 
net outcasts, not psychopaths, not 
criminals when they masturbate or en- 
joy other ‘abnormal’ sexual outlets. 
They learn that they are as ‘normal’ or 
as ‘vicious’ as anybody they meet on 
the streets of their home town.” 


NFORTUNATELY, this guilt 
lifting is an equivocal blessing. I, 
for one, think that some guilt feelings 
are better not removed—they belong. 
Certainly, the ethical rightness or 
wrongness of an act can scarcely be 
justifiably determined by the frequency 
of its occurrence. If human welfare be 
considered a criterion of rightness, the 
fact that nearly every person in the 
United States regularly ran past stop 
lights or exceeded the speed limit 
would still not make it right to do so. 
Dr. Kinsey and his associates point to 
the influence of religious training as 
inhibiting the violation of laws and cus- 
toms regarding sexuality, such as mari- 
tal fidelity. If one believes in the prin- 
ciple that maximum sexual expression 
is the most desirable goal, then, of 
course, it is encouraging for one to 
learn that he is not the only sinner 
against religion, which holds that cer- 
tain other principles are more impor- 
tant than sexual “freedom” and _ that 
more abundant life is not necessarily 
implied by more abundant sex. And in 
this instance, surprising as it may be to 
some, most psychiatrists and psycho- 
analysts will be definitely on the side 
of religion. 
To be freed from the torturing de- 
lusion that one is a monster, a lone and 
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isolated exception among human 
beings, is indeed a comfort and a salu- 
tary benefit if derivable from such 
statistical announcements. But it is by 
no means certain that if one learns that 
other people have temptations, and 
sometimes yield to them, he will have 
a happier marriage, better sexual ad- 
justment, and all the other bright re- 
sults spoken of in the newspaper and 
magazine reports. Indeed, if one fol- 


lowed Kinsey in his (I believe incor- 
rect) assumption that sexual behavior 
is entirely a matter of sexual equip- 
ment, conditioning experience, and 
chance, there is no reason to assume or 


‘hope that the publication of his findings 


will in any way change things. 

If human beings were only animals, 
if they were “free” from the restraints 
and social considerations of civilization, 
if they could once more be simple sav- 
ages, perhaps their sexuality could like- 
wise be more free, more independent 
of emotions, more susceptible to statis- 
tical evaluation. It would be—in one 
sense of the word—more “natural,” 
more “normal.” But, unfortunately for 
this hypothetical simplification, human 
beings are possessed of love as well as 
hate, and wily-nily, for better or for 
worse, civilization has gotten a foot- 
hold! 

That the unrestrained expression of 
“sexuality” becomes impaired therby 
is, as Freud pointed out in “Civiliza- 
tion and Its Discontents,” inevitable. 
This Kinsey and his associates have 
proved statistically. Is it to weep or to 
rejoice? Freud himself would not say. 
But he did say: 

“Men have brought their powers of 
subduing the forces of nature to such 
a pitch that by using them they could 
now very easily exterminate one an- 
other to the last man. They know this 
—hence arises a great part of their 
current unrest, their dejection, their 
mood of apprehension. And now it 
may be expected that the other of the 
two ‘heavenly forces,’ eternal Eros, will 
put forth his strength so as to maintain 
himself alongside of his equally im- 
mortal adversary.” 

By the “eternal Eros” Freud meant 
the development of the capacity for 
loving one another, a_ relationship 
which far transcends the achievement 
of frequent orgasm. 
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Psychotherapy and the Christian Message 


Christianity Ought Always to Be Open 


To the Enrichment of its Practical 


Programs by Secular Wisdoms 


BY ALBERT C. OUTLER 


Professor of Theology 
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Southern Methodist University 


ODERN psychotherapy has set 

an unmistakable mark on mod- 

ern life. It has come to hold a solid 
and undisputed place among the heal- 
ing arts and it has widely affected 
much of current medical theory and 
practice. It is at once the least ‘‘scien- 
tific” of all the branches of medicine 
and the one most fully concerned with 
the total person. Because of this con- 
cern, psychotherapeutic theory has ex- 
tended far beyond the clinic to develop 
a comprehensive account of human 
behavior in its disorder and repair. Its 
basic ideas about the different levels 
of mental life, its demonstration of 
the interaction of psychic and physical 


This is the beginning of the first chapter, 
entitled “Allies and Rivals,” of Dr. Outler’s 
book, Psychotherapy and the Christian 
Wessage, the current Pastoral Psychology 
300k Club Selection. Published and copy- 
right 1954 by Harper & Bros., and reprinted 
by permission. 


factors in illness and health, its de- 
scription of neurotic and psychotic be- 
havior patterns, and its analysis of 
the psychic mechanisms of “rationali- 
zation,” “free association,’ “compen- 
sation” and the like—all these have 
passed into our common thought and 
speech. The general description which 
the psychotherapists give of the psy- 
chodynamic processes of growth to- 
ward or away from health and ma- 
turity has gome to be widely accepted 
by many people who have no special 
knowledge of psychotherapeutic doc- 
trine, as such. And the practical im- 
port of this new psychological outlook 
on human life may be noticed in al- 
most every area of modern culture: 
education, legal theory, modern adver- 
tising and mass communication, poli- 
tics and religion—in every area where 
interpersonal relations are primary 
and where people seek to direct hu- 
man behavior toward. preconceived hu- 
man values. The influence of depth 
psychology upon modern art is axiom- 
atic—and nearly as much can be said 
for modern music and literature. What 
was once a near-exclusive interest of 
the avant-garde in the arts has now 
become a staple element in current 
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folklore: the comics, the video-drama, 
the “whodunit,” the folksy magazines. 

Moreover, the problem with which 
psychotherapy seeks to deal grows 
apace in modern life, a massive and 
tragic fact which touches and disturbs 
us all. The statistics of mental illness 
are notoriously elusive and unprecise, 
but they do point to an undeniable 
reality: the vast number of people 
whose health and well-being are dras- 
tically diminished because of psychic 
disorders of one sort or another, who 
in their maladaptation, make serious 
problems for themselves and society. 
The number of “psychiatric cases” in 
the United States—1945-49—has been 
variously estimated between ten and 
twenty million. Fishbein has con- 
cluded that half the population can be 
classed as neurotic and a third defi- 
nitely require psychotherapeutic treat- 
ment! English studies show figures 
that are roughly parallel to these. 


February 


Any knowledgeable pastor, or teach- 
er, or social worker can produce testi- 
mony more vivid and poignant than 
these statistics. Who can move among 
his fellows in daily life without not- 


ing the signs of neurotic anxiety and 


hysteria, the invisible chains of com- 
pulsion and obsession, the dark un- 
reason of paranoia, the wounds and 
scars of distorted and perverted liv- 
ing? How much unlived life there is 
—and maiming excess! How much 
cruelty and inhumanity wrought by 
men and women with sick souls, who 
try to justify themselves by appeal to 
the pious slogans of morality, patri- 
otism and religion? The disorder of 
modern life is appalling in its spread 
and depth. 

Psychotherapy has emerged as a 
significant help in identifying and 
measuring the dimensions of the neu- 
rotic pattern and its consequences in 
human life. The actual success of psy- 
chotherapy, thus far, has not been un- 
qualified—and there are many reasons 
why the earlier hope of some, that 
psychotherapy was the new medical 
messiah, has waned. But, more than 
any other of the healing arts or the 
“sciences of man,” psychotherapy has 
grappled with the problem of psychic 
health and disorder and has come to 
offer very great resources both for 
cure and prevention. 


UT psychotherapy has be- 

come more than a healing art. It 
has gone on to develop normative 
theories of human growth and matura- 
tion. And because, for psychotherapy, 
interpersonal relations are primary, it 
has found itself confronted with ques- 
tions about the human self and its 
well-being. As it seeks to deal with the 
disorders of the human psyche, it has 
found itself commenting on the great 
issues of human nature and the order- 
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ing of life. In the treatment of neuro- 
sis, the psychotherapist is inevitably 
brought face to face with the deeper 
problems which lie along the boundary 
between fact and faith, which involve 
not only psychodynamic processes but 
also the inmost and the utmost human 
concerns. Among the empirical 
sciences which study man, psycho- 
therapy stands in a special relation to 
ethics, metaphysics and religion. Thus, 
what began as a clinical technique has 
acquired an extensive practical wis- 
dom about human values and moves 
ahead to interpret the right ordering 
of life and the proper destiny of man! 


It is inevitable, therefore, that 
thoughtful Christians should be deeply 
interested in psychotherapy and its im- 
port for Christianity. For Christianity 
has a common stake in the very same 
problems of human health and well- 
being. The Gospel began as a message 
about the fullness of human life in 
Christ and it has a long history of 
“the care of souls” and a ministry to 
the whole range of human needs and 
interests. But the Christian cura ani- 
marium has always had to depend, for 
its psychological categories, upon the 
prevailing doctrines of each particular 
age through which the Church has 
passed. The psychological inadequacies 
which we can now so readily see in 
earlier ages are at least partially link- 
ed to the deficiencies in the secular 
psychologies which Christians  bor- 
rowed and adapted to their uses in the 
service of humanity. The emergence 
of a new psychology is, therefore, of 
major importance to Christian teach- 
ers and ministers for it inevitably af- 
fects their interpretation of human 
relations and, above all, their practical 
dealings with persons in psychic dis- 
tress. Modern psychotherapy has de- 
veloped from and has contributed to 
a new depth psychology which, for all 
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its defects and imperfection, is im- 
mensely superior to the traditional 
psychologies in its practical wisdom 
about human behavior and the making 
and remaking of human persons. And 
psychotherapy’s attempts to pass be- 
yond the level of practical wisdom to 
a wisdom-about-life-itself brings it 
even more closely into intimate en- 
counter with the Christian wisdom 
and the Christian message. 

It is quite natural, therefore, that 
psychotherapy and Christianity should 
find themselves related in both alliance 
and tension. An alliance is clearly in- 
dicated because of their common con- 
cern. The tension arises because of 
differences in basic perspective. And it 
is of great importance, in their respec- 
tive future development, that the na- 
ture of this alliance and tension be- 
tween the two be explored and ap- 
praised with full candor and explicit- 
ness. Are they allies? Are they rivals? 
What can the Christian minister or 
counselor appropriate from  psycho- 
therapy and how is he to judge what 
is compatible and incompatible with 
the Christian message? What are the 
basic issues about which current psy- 
chotherapeutic doctrine and authentic 
Christian teaching find themselves in 
conflict? What, in sum, are the terms 
of a fruitful alliance between psycho- 
therapy and Christianity, in which 
both retain their true integrity and 
service to the truth? These are ques- 
tions of vital importance to every 
thoughtful Christian—and they should 
be of some interest to the reflective 
psychotherapist, willing to examine the 
wider context of his work and thought. 


T IS common knowledge that a 
large and growing number of 
Christian pastors and counselors are 
turning to psychotherapy with avid 
hope of finding new resources for 
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their own personal problems and for 
a more productive ministry to persons. 
The bibliography of books and articles 
on pastoral counseling grows faster 
than a man may read them—and to 
write still more is at least a rite of 
fellowship in a goodly company. But 
the vast majority of these essays are 
preoccupied with practical matters. 
From the Christian side, there has not 
been much critical examination of the 
basis of collaboration between psycho- 
therapeutic doctrine and Christian 
thought. From the side of psycho- 
therapy, there are signs of interest in 
the applied uses of psychotherapeutic 
insight but very little inspection of 
the prior theoretical questions involv- 
ed in any full-fledged collaboration 
with Christian ministers as colleagues 
in the service of humanity. One looks 
in vain among the standard books for 
knowledgeable recognition of the 
Christian message as a fruitful per- 
spective for psychotherapeutic theory 
and practice. 


It seems worth while, therefore, to 
undertake a further examination of 
the basic issues that lie between mod- 
ern psychotherapy and the Christian 
message, and to evaluate the tenden- 
cies which make for alliance and rival- 
ry between them. Psychotherapy is not 
a stable science, as the strife of its 
sects and systems plainly shows. There 
is even some difficulty in framing a 
general definition which will. do jus- 
tice to the competing claims of the di- 
vergent schools of psychoanalysis to 
the wide variation in psychiatric theory 
and practice and to the confusion 
among the fringe groups v hich profess 
the power of mental healing. This is 
no proper place for a history of the 
general movement and I make no 
special claims to an exhaustive know- 
ledge of the field. But it is possible to 
see that all these groups form a com- 
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mon company of men and women 
seeking to understand and to repair hu- 
man malfunction arising from mental 
and emotional disorder. Their proper 
datum is the living human person, in 
his quandary and his possibilities. And, 
for all the important differences be- 
tween them in their theories and thera- 
pies, there are broad and general em- 
phases which they all share, in suffi- 
cient degree, so that it is still legiti- 
mate to use the term “psychotherapy” 
in the singular. There is, of course, 
something of the same sort of diver- 
sity among Christians, in doctrine, 
polity and practice. We shall not pause 
to analyze these differences, either, 
since it is enough for our purpose to 
keep in mind the basic shape and sub- 
stance of the Christian message, as it 
can be related to this general problem 
of alliance and tension between psy- 
chotherapy and Christianity. 


E SHALL begin by taking note 

of the positive contributions 
which the practical wisdom of psycho- 
therapy offers to the thoughtful Chris- 
tian, willing to submit to the necessary 
disciplines of study and _ guidance. 
Christianity ought always to be open 
to the enrichment of its practical pro- 
grams by secular wisdoms of every 
sort; and it is abundantly clear that 
psychotherapy can be of immense 
value in this respect. 

There are, as it seems to me, nine 
fundamental motifs of thought and 
practice which can be observed in all 
the schools of psychotherapy, which 
are particularly relevant to the Chris- 
tian “care of souls” and crucial for a 
psychologically valid Christian view of 
man. We shall list these briefly and 
comment on their positive significance 
for Christian pastoral work. Our con- 
cern is mainly with ideas and not tech- 
niques, since it is by now an axiom in 
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psychotherapy that a person cannot 
gain much by way of technical profi- 
ciency, even as a lay counselor, by 
readiny discussions of clinical proced- 
ure. Rather, our object here is to 
analyze and evaluate the basic con- 
ceptions of psychotherapy and the 
Christian message, in order to estimate 
the terms of the alliance through 
which they may collaborate fruitfully 
with each other. It will be clear that 
the motifs thus abstracted from the 
practical wisdom of psychotherapy 
are not all new and most of them have 
decisive ethical and philosophical im- 
plications which reach far beyond 
their psychological import. Anyone 
familiar with the Judeo-Christian ethi- 
cal tradition will readily recognize an 
ancestry for most of these motifs old- 
er than modern psychology. And yet, 
psychotherapy has placed each of them 
in a new focus and has given to each 
a significantly new meaning which 
adds to its validity and applicability. 
And it is this new light on old ideas 
which the Christian may gratefully re- 
ceive and appropriate for his own use 
in his understanding of and attitudes 
toward people—beginning with him- 
self ! 
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On Receiving Thanks 


I enjoy your journal Pastorat PsycHoL- 
ocy and find it generally stimulating and 
helpful, well worth the time of reading. Of 
your many contributors, I value the work 
of Seward Hiltner. 


And so I was expectant when I saw that 
he was writing in the November, 1953 edi- 
tion on a problem which has frequently con- 
cerned me: “On Receiving Thanks.” How- 
ever, something which I consider to be a 
large omission in his otherwise excellent 
article, makes me raise this question. Is Mr. 
Hiltner’s treatment incomplete, or my own 
experience extreme? 

It seems that the inability to receive 
thanks is rooted in the same factors as the 
inability to receive other things—gifts more 
expensive than are returned, treats to a meal 
and so on, and thus is vitally bound up with 
a proper observance of Christmas (when the 
emphasis should be on proper receiving if 
we are to be ready to receive a Savior) as 
well as of Thanksgiving. And it was help- 
ful to catch Mr. Hiltner’s point that such 
situations concern a potentially therapeutic 
relationship from receiver to giver, as well 
as being of personal concern to the receiver. 

But in my experience, the inability to re- 
ceive thanks is usually connected dynami- 
cally with personal guilt feelings, general 
and/or specific. Pastoral work (as social 
and charitable work) is frequently entered 
upon partly from motives of hostility or ag- 
gression (but even the wrath of man can 
praise God.) Thus if a person so motivated 
received thanks for work done he sincerely 
feels that he does not deserve it because of 
mixed, partly bad motives; or, if he does 
not receive enough thanks, there are more 
than appropriate misgivings because the om- 
mission threatens an exposé of the lower 
elements in the motivation. 


In the same general vein, help is often 


given with the somewhat self-centered mo- 
tive of atonement (James 5:20). If the 
thanks are too profuse, this weakens the 
emotional value of the action for atonement 
purposes. 

Specifically, it is not uncommon for a pas- 
tor or charitable worker to become exas- 
perated, losing patience, and all but losing 
control of his patience when dealing with 
a person in need. He then may complain of 
that person to others, disparaging him, or 
secretly but consciously wish himself rid of 
that person. To receive thanks in such a 
situation again causes feelings of shame or 
guilt rather than proper pride, and not to 
receive thanks again threatens to make the 
loss of patience more obvious and more 
serious. 

I have noted such dynamics not only in 
myself, but also in several others with some 
of whom I have had counseling sessions. A 
rather evident basic insecurity has frequent- 
ly been evident, usually associated with gen- 
eral or specific guilt feelings. 

I am curious to know whether what | 
talk about is only a particular and narrow 
aspect of the subject, or whether it is basic 
enough to warrant inclusion in any full dis- 
cussion of the subject. 

Rev. Rosert S. LEDERMAN 
Emmanual Church 
Bridgeport, Ontario 


The Minister Can Use the 
Secular Contribution 


To the Editor: 


I am glad that I was introduced to Pas- 
TORAL PsyCHOLoGy something over three 
years ago, and have been a subscriber con- 
tinuously since then. Much of the material 
contained in it has been helpful in shaping 
my own attitudes and methods, and has been 
useful in the seminary courses I have taught 
in Colombia (South America) and in Mexi- 
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co, and will continue to be so in my seminary 
work in Cuba, where I shall be allocated as 
of next fall. 


I am in the foreign service of the Presby- 
terian Church, under the Board of Foreign 
Missions of that Church (USA). For many 
years we were in Mexico, and then served 
in Venezuela and Colombia. 


For some time I have wanted to write you 
to express appreciation of your magazine. 
The immediate motivation, however, is what 
several of your readers have said lately in 
letters they have written you. 

Those of us who have been doing Chris- 
tian work for a number of years know that 
the solution of all of life’s problems and con- 
flicts lies in the integrating of life in and 
around Jesus Christ. We are tempted to be 
irked sometimes by the way certain psychol- 
ogists and psychiatrists look down their 
noses at religious workers—a temptation we 
should resist, because we know whereof we 
speak, and then, after all, psychologists and 
psychiatrists are also “people,” with their 
own problems and conflicts and complexes, 
and need to be loved just like anyone else. 
And we are grateful for the help that 
modern psychology has afforded us for a 
better understanding of human nature and its 
problems and needs, as well as some of the 
means of helping people find the solution of 
their problems and the way to satisfy their 
real needs. When all is said and done, how- 
ever, we still find that, whatever may be 
done at a lower level to smooth life’s road 
for many persons, the final and complete 
integration of one’s personality, which is a 
very just aspiration, can best be attained— 
in fact, can only be attained—through inte- 
grating one’s life with that ot the Divine- 
human Saviour. 


Now, one of the letters I have in mind 
criticized the fact that there are so many 
articles in PastorAL PsycHoLocy that are 
purely secular and have little or no religious 
overtones or undergirding. It is to be re- 
gretted, of course, that so many able people 
who are engaged in psychological pursuits 
in the secular world do not have a religious, 
let alone a Christian background. By the 
very nature of the case (the character of 
the magazine and the ground to be covered) 
there are and will continue to be articles in 
PastorAL PsycHoLocy written by such per- 
sons, who may give at best only a passing 
nod to spiritual values and Christian solu- 
tions. However much we may deplore their 
lack of spiritual understanding, we ministers 


§ 


and other Christian workers can certainly 
take what facts these articles offer, and use 
them in the application of the tried religious 
solutions we know of. 


For instance, take that “unloving per- 
sonality” who “got that way” through feel- 
ing unloved. The minister can show that 
person that God loves him, that “we love 
Him because He first loved us,” that “God 
so loved the world that He gave His only- 
begotten son that whosoever should believe 
on him should not perish but have everlast- 
ing life,” that “‘God commendeth His love 
to us in that while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us.” I recall the case of the 
young woman who consulted her minister 
because she was concerned that she was not 
loving other. people as a Christian should. 
The minister told her to go home and stop 
thinking about not loving people but rather 
think about how much God loved her. She 
did so, and in a surprisingly short time her 
attitude toward other people had changed 
completely. 


Take also the case of that terribly frus- 
trated female person written about by Clara 
Thompson in her illuminating article, “To- 
wards a Psychology of Women” in your 
May number. Whether the woman is frus- 
trated because she is not a man, or because 
she can’t or doesn’t have children, or because 
her home duties prevent her from having a 
“career” (as though successfully mothering 
a family of children and raising them “in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord” were 
not as noble a career as anyone could im- 
agine), or whether her frustration is due to 
her inferiority complex, the solution to her 
problem is a Christian one. If her life be- 
comes integrated in and around Jesus Christ, 
she will find the way to change her status, 
if that is the desirable thing to do, or to 
adjust herself to her present position, sub- 
limating in the service of Christ and hu- 
manity and present aspirations and urges 
that now seem frustrated. 


One could go on and on, but enough has 
been said to illustrate my point of view that 
we Christian workers can use much of what 
is given from a purely secular point of view, 
both regarding techniques and regarding 
new understandings and diagnosis, while ap- 
plying the age-old solutions we have known 
about all the time. 


Rev. BANcRoFT REIFSNYDER 
Coyoacan 21, D. F., Mexico 
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Unpardonable Sin 
A minister writes: 

In some recent attempts at pastoral deal- 
ing with some persons in that group usually 
known as “psychopathic 
theological question has arisen'in my mind. 
If the psychopath is the ruthlessly aggres- 
sive or careless person preoccupied with his 
own immediate needs, and seemingly incap- 
able of any genuine social relationship or 
responsibility—does he become, theologi- 
cally speaking, the classic example of ‘un- 
pardonable sin’? 

I assume that the unpardonable sin has 
some reference to the sin which makes all 
other sin possible; that is, in some way it 
makes impossible any constructive change. 
It seems to refer, in other words, not to any 
particular type of act, but instead to a ten- 
dency in character which makes one incap- 
able of becoming morally, socially, or re- 
ligiously sensitive. I would be grateful for 
comment on this from both the theological 
and the psychiatric side. 

Rev. Crirrorp H. PEACE 
Pastor-Counselor 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


A chaplain replies: 


I have little to add to the remarks of your 
correspondent. The “psychopath,” if we may 
still use that confusing and now discarded 
term, is indeed a classic example of a per- 
son who has accepted defeat and failure and 
does not want to be helped. That, as I see 
it, is the one unpardonable sin in interper- 
sonal relationships. I know of no way to 
pardon those who do not want to be 
pardoned except as we are able first to 
elicit some spark of response and aspiration. 
The attitude of the typical “psychopath” 
seems irreversible. 


Anton TT. Borsen 


Chaplain Emeritus 
Elgin State Hospital 
Elgin, 


Illinois 


personalities,” 


A counselor replies: 

There is something in common between 
the ‘unpardonable sin’ of which the Synop- 
tic Gospels speak, and our present concep- 
tion of the behavior of a psychopathic per- 
sonality. But I think we do not know 
enough about the latter to make this con- 
nection very clear. 

I may not have the latest understanding 
regarding psychopaths, but psychiatry has 
found this group, if it is a single group, diffi- 
cult to classify and describe, and especially 
difficult to understand. Among the varied 
characteristics of those who are often in- 
cluded in this classification are some who 
show a paucity of moral judgment, of sen- 
sitivity to the feelings of others, of ability 
to learn from experience, either through 
punishment or reward, or through unhappy 
or happy consequences. While most difficult 
to work with and help, psychiatrists are not 
hopeless about them. Psychopaths do ration- 
alize frequently and thus, to themselves, 
minimize and cover their faults. And this is 
related to the unpardonable sin. 

The unpardonable sin seems to me rather 
to be a far more general experience, as the 
minister making the inquiry implied. It is 
evidently the practice of calling black white 
and while black in ethical judgments; Jesus 
evil and his acts the work of Beelzebub. The 
essence of it is self-deception. The passages 
in Scripture in the first three Gospels 
which refer to the unpardonable sin, do not 
indicate that the act and thought is neces- 
sarily a conscious, deliberately chosen one.' 
Following John Oman’s idea, in Grace and 
Personality, I believe, 1 would think that 
self-deception is the basis of all sin. We 
would never do something that violated our 
own sense of what is right if we saw it 
clearly. It is when we rationalize it, project 
it, displace in respect to it, repress it, in the 
expressive words of St. Augustine, put it 
behind our backs, “where I had placed my- 
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self unwilling to observe myself ... I had 
known it, but made as though I saw it not, 
winked at it, and forgot it,’? that we deceive 
ourselves sufficiently to be able to go against 
our own better conscience. This is not the 
whole account of sin by any means but it 
is a vital element. Jesus’ statement, “If I 
had not come and spoken unto them they 
had not had sin,”? and “ ... for they know 
not what they do,”’* referring in both cases 
to the Pharisees as well as others, would 
indicate that he thought of the unpardon- 
able sin as committed without full under- 
standing of clear consciousness. 


“Initially there is a maximum disequili- 
brium in the ego, but minimal distortion,” 
say Irwin Smalheiser and Alan P. Towbin. 
“The conditions are reversed in the final 
response when equilibrium is re-established 
where the ego is subject to minimum dis- 
equilibrium and in terms of the conditions 
of the field, maximum distortion.”5 That is, 
to apply their thought to this question, 
when one is faced with a somewhat novel 
moral problem, he may well find his cus- 
tomary reaction upset, his equilibrium dis- 
turbed, partly because he sees the situation 
before him with little distortion; to him it 
appears as pain. Therefore, very quickly, 
often too quickly for him to realize clearly 
what he is doing, he succeeds in distorting 
the situation by some mental mechanism in 
order to restore his previous equilibrium 
and maintain the internal status quo. In so 
doing, however, he has deceived himself 
and can do what he momentarily felt was 
wrong with now a clear consciousness of 
what one is really doing; in the early stages 
of learning, a faulty habit. But that moment 
gets shorter and vaguer, until finally one is 
not aware at all of his self-deception and 
feels quite comfortable. The emotionally 
controlled reasoning has become quite un- 
conscious. 


Something like this would seem to be 
what occurs in what we call the unpardon- 
able sin. This is neither limited to psycho- 
pathic. conditions, as the minister realizes, 
nor is it necessarily pre-eminent in them. 
One would guess that psychopathic person- 
alities deceive themselves to an extreme, but 


2 St. Augustine, Confessions, Book VIII, 
p. 192-3 

3 John 15:22 

4 Luke 23:34 

5 “Complex,” No. 8, Spring, 1952, “The 
Rorschach Method; A New Conceptual- 

ization,” p. 18 
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whether under suitable conditions they have 
the capacity to undeceive themselves is part 
of the problem of helping them. 

However, there is the possibility of re- 
versing the process with most, perhaps all 
people. It is not merely that there are indi- 
cations that Jesus thought it possible— 
“Father, forgive them,” and the other evi- 
dences of his effort to win over, to “save” 
the very ones he earlier designated as hav- 
ing committed the unpardonable sin—but 
in our present-day psychiatry this is com- 
monplace. The essence of counseling and of 
psychotherapy is in creating such an atmos- 
phere for an individual who has deceived 
himself and thus gotten into an unhappy 
existence, that he shall be able to accept the 
counselor’s or physician’s help in reversing 
that self-deception till he once more can see 
the psychological situation (indeed spiritual 
situation) freed of distortion sufficiently to 
become “unbalanced” and then achieve a 
new and improved balance. For any growth 
in character it is necessary to be thrown 
off one’s previous balance and to find a new 
balance that allows for a fuller integration. 

In the three accounts of the unpardon- 
able sin, it is the distortion of truth that is 
unforgivable. If truth, as Gerald Heard 
suggests, is “increasing correspondence,” 
that is, what one thinks and says increas- 
ingly corresponds to what actually is 
(Reality), the blaspheming of the Holy 
Ghost would be decreasing correspondence 
or non-correspondence. This cannot be for- 
given for the simple reason that such deal- 
ing with truth incapacitates the individual 
for receiving forgiveness. However much 
it is offered, he is quite unable to accept 
it because he sees no need to be forgiven 
and does not want it. The forgiveness may 
be there, may be waiting, and there are 
many passages in the Bible that indicate 
that; but it is useless. 

The therapist is non-judgmental to the 
patient who, for example, is repeatedly 
quite late for appointments, is forgiving, but 
the patient believes that he is judging him 
and reacts accordingly at first. He cannot 
accept the forgiveness which is offered be- 
cause he has a mistaken, a non-correspond- 
ing conception of the therapist's attitude. 
He has deceived himself about the relation 
between them basing it falsely on past ex- 
periences* of censure by others in similar 
circumstances. Only gradually does he learn 
his mistake and accepts the forgiveness the 
therapist has all along been wishing to give 
him. This way of identifying the physician 
with former individuals who have strongly 
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affected his life is not limited to those who 
are temporarily in the role of patients, but 
is common to us all. This is the faint picture 
of the attitude of Jesus toward those who 
said he was casting out demons by the 
power of Beelzebub, and were thus com- 
mitting the unpardonable sin, and Jesus is 
the portrait of God. They never, never, 
could be forgiven as long as they defensively 
clung to that self-deceiving view of him and 
his work. But they might be won to change 
it, and so he prayed for them on the Cross. 


Ateck D. Dopp 
Toledo, Ohio 


A minister-teacher answers: 


On principle, there is no sin that is not 
pardonable if the sinner repents. Though the 
inclusiveness of God's grace is incompre- 
hensible by man, no sin is pardonable with- 
out repentance. : 


Clinically speaking there is a sinful con- 
dition in which the sinner cannot afford to 
repent; hence, he cannot possibly experience 
a sense of forgiveness—a sense of unbroken 
fellowship. The sin against the Holy Spirit 
is the sin against community—the sin of 
self-isolation. 


Experientially it works probably some- 
what as follows: Man in his pride of im- 
maturity launches out upon his self-realiza- 
tion. In his brazen and feverish attempt to 
realize his genius he flies into the face of 
fellowmen, for he flouts the need for com- 
munity. As he discovers his impasse because 
fellowmen reject him, he rebels against the 
necessity to be dependent—this negates his 
very nature. Therefore he is forced to adopt 
a more vigorous program of self defense. 
Depending upon his background, he may 
express his autonomy in a flagrant defiance 
of the mores and his conscience or he may 
withdraw into his shell. In either case, he 
is now obviously and helplessly egocentric. 
And the more he succeeds in this attempt 
at self-realization, the more he cuts himself 
off from the supply of oxygen; namely, a 
sustaining reassurance and inspiration of 
fellowship. The more he is deprived of this, 
the more desperately he defends himself. 
He is now caught in the churning maelstrom 
of self-defeat. How can he repent? 


This poignant cosmic fact is a supreme 
challenge to the minister. Where the logic 
of the ‘irreversibleness’ of certain attitudes 
and behavior cuts across the love of God 
which woos self-interested man to find his 


fulfillment in fellowship—there you have the 
cross—the symbol of the cosmic drama of 
redemption. 


The psychological category of ‘psycho- 
pathic personality’ is for many diagnosti- 
cians a convenient sack into which they sort 
out all those who persistently and character- 
istically behave ‘abnormally’ according to 
the expectations of the mores. The secular 
diagnostician often implies that the ‘patient’ 
is born that way—there is a constitutional 
lack of responsiveness to the social demands 
—he is not capable of profiting by experi- 
ence. 


In a study of forty-two men selected at 
random from a prison population of about 
1500, these men differed from the norms es- 
tablished by a standardized personality in- 
ventory in that they rated a dramatically 
high score in a category of the test desig- 
nated as “psychopathic deviate.” The only 
other score in which they were dramatically 
different from their ‘normal’ fellowmen is 
that they characteristically had an apprecia- 
tion for interests and values which our cul- 
ture considers more feminine than masculine. 


In terms of their weekly participation in 
group psychotherapy for eight months there 
emerged the possibility that these were men 
whose response to refined if not spiritual 
values, was interpreted by the social rela- 
tionships in which they sought a sense of 
self-worth as “sissy” and unmanly. As a re- 
sult of this rejection they became more and 
more bankrupt of self-acceptance. This in 
turn drove them to think of themselves as 
courageous and unmistakably masculine in 
spite of the prejudices of society. The more 
they succeeded in this pattern of self-asser- 
tion in terms of defensive aggression, the 
more they had to succeed until fellowmen 
judged them not only as abnormal but as 
being hopelessly so. 


The parallelism between the theological 
and clinical descriptions above is obvious. 
They also imply that the unfathomable 
agape concern of God is crucified while the 
sinner moves with ever-increasing momen- 
tum toward the Hell of ‘unpardonableness’. 
“Take heed then how you hear; for to 
him who has will more be given, and from 
him who has not, even what he thinks that 
he has will be taken away.” (Luke 8:18 
R.S.V.) 


Davin D. Ertzen 

Professor of Pastoral Counseling 
School of Religion 

Univ. of Southern California 
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NOTES 
AND NEWS 


CORRECTION 


At the request of Dr. Anton T. 
Boisen, we are printing the following 
as a correction of the statement regard- 
ing his training program at Elgin State 
Hospital which appeared in our Janu- 
ary issue: 

The training program at Elgin will 
not consist in special research projects, 
as stated in last month’s directory. Dr. 
Boisen is offering his usual beginning 
course. The major emphasis is placed 
upon the meaning of the different types 
of mental illness and the _ inter- 
relationship between the acute anxiety 
reactions and religious experience. 
Special attention will be given to the 
theological implications. For qualified 
students a limited number of scholar- 
ships will be available. 

Wayne E. Oates is listed in the 
January issue (page 43) as a Ph.D. 
This should read Th.D. 


AUSTIN P. GUILES 


Dr. Austin Philip Guiles of And- 
over Newton Theological Seminary, 
one of the earliest pioneers in the field 
of pastoral psychology, died on Nov. 
13, 1953, at the age of fifty-nine, at 
New England Baptist Hospital. At the 
time of his death, in addition to his 
teaching at the seminary, he also serv- 
ed as director of clinical and pastoral 
training since 1931. Shortly before his 
death the seminary was planning to 
establish a chair in pastoral psycholo- 
gy in his honor. Dr. Guiles’ death is a 


great loss to the entire movement of 
pastoral psychology. 


LUTHERAN CLINICAL PASTORAL 
TRAINING 

Dr. C. Charles Bachmann, Institu- 
tional Chaplain of the United Luther- 
an Social Mission Society of Illinois, 
and Director of Clinical Training at 
Chicago Lutheran Seminary, May- 
wood, Illinois, has been conducting a 
program of clinical pastoral training at 
the University of Chicago Clinics and 
St. Luke’s Hospital in Chicago for the 
past three years in conjunction with his 
work as chaplain to Lutheran patients 
in four of Chicago’s major hospitals. 

The seniors from Chicago Lutheran 
Seminary take eleven weeks of train- 
ing, two hours of theory, and one 
seminar in addition to one-half day 
per week spent in the hospitals in bed- 
side care. During the time spent in the 
hospitals they have a period of intense 
orientation in the dynamics of illness 
including lectures by hospital staff 
members of all departments. One ver- 
batim interview with a patient is re- 
quired every week, and three to five 
hundred pages of reading every three 
weeks. These interviews and _ con- 
trolled interviews with the supervisor 
acting as the patient, are the basis of 
the seminars held at the Seminary. 

Chicago Lutheran Seminary is the 
first Lutheran seminary to make clini- 
cal training a requirement for gradua- 
tion. 


WHO'S 
AMONG OUR AUTHORS 


WHO 


Sewarp HILTNER is Associate Professor 
of Pastoral Theology, Federated Theologi- 
cal Faculty of The University of Chicago, 
and our Pastoral Consultant. He is the 
author of Keligion and Health, Pastoral 
Counseling, Self-Understanding, The Coun- 
selor in Counseling, and the just published 
Sex Ethics and the Kinsey Reports, which 
was the November Selection of the Pastoral 
Psychology Book Club. 


Rev. Davin O. Witiiams, M. A., Litt. 
D., is Resident Tutor at the Trinity Metho- 
dist Theological College and Hostel, Trinity 
College, Grafton, Auckland, New Zealand. 
His Litt. D. is an earned degree in the field 
of psychology. In his own country he has 
been one of the pioneers in pastoral psy- 
chology. He is spending the academic year 
1953-1954 as a Visiting Scholar at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


Kart MENNINGER, M.D., has long been 
one of the leaders in American psychiatry. 
Together with his brother, William C. Men- 
ninger, he organized The Menninger Foun- 
dation for Psychiatric Education and Re- 
search in Topeka, Kansas. He is the author 
of The Human Mind, Man Against Himself, 
Love Against Hate, and Manual for Psychi- 
atric Case Study. 


Howard WHITMAN is an_ outstanding 
American journalist who has specialized in 
materials on religion and mental health. He 
is the author of Let’s Tell the Truth About 
Sex, A Reporter in Search of God, and 
numerous magazine articles. 


Editor’s Note. For Dr. Albert C. Outler’s 
biography, please see “The Man of the 
Month” in this issue. 
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REVIEWS OF Current Books 


SYCHOTHERAPY AND THE 
CHRISTIAN MESSAGE by 
Albert C. Outler (Harper—$3.50) 


(This book ts the current Selection 
of the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club.) 


The major theme of this book is the 
relationship of the modern movement 
known as psychotherapy to traditional 
Christian concepts. It is the scientific 
orientation of psychotherapy that Dr. 
Outler, who is professor of theology 
at the Perkins School of Theology, 
Southern Methodist University, finds 
to be in conflict with the basic doc- 
trines of the Christian faith. In a 
sense this book deals with the relation- 
ship of science and faith, but its at- 
tention is centered on the human soul 
rather than on some impersonal aspect 
of nature. 


There are three major threads out 
of which Dr. Outler seeks to weave 
his tapestry. One of these is an ap- 
preciation of what he calls “the prac- 
tical wisdom” of psychotherapy. The 
first chapter is devoted almost entire- 
ly to listing points which he considers 
contributions that psychotherapy is 
able to make to the practical work of 
the ministry. He is very clear in his 
statement that the minister or theolo- 
gian must be willing to accept this 
practical wisdom. 

The second thread in his tapestry 
is a determined attack on the philoso- 


phical or theological position of psy- 
chotherapy. The author finds psycho- 
therapy to be humanistic and secular. 
This theme is developed around the 
concepts of the reality and nature of 
God, the self and its freedom, sin, sal- 
vation, and ethics. On these points the 
author reviews certain literature from 
the field of psychotherapy and then 
proceeds to contrast these views with 
what he considers to be the Christian 
interpretation. He is firmly convinced 
that the Christian interpretation is 
“more profound” than the psycho- 
therapeutic. 

A third theme running through the 
book, but taking shape particularly in 
the final chapter, is an attempt at a 
reconciliation of psychotherapy with 
the Christian faith. This theme finds 
its first expression in the first chapter 
where the author writes, “I believe 
that the Christian world view is not 
only a possible perspective for the psy- 
chotherapy of the future, but a more 
adequate and valid one than any se- 
cularist faith can possibly provide.” 
Simply stated, the basis for the 
author’s proposed reconciliation is that 
we in the Christian faith will accept 
the practical wisdom of psychotherapy 
but, in turn, we expect the psycho- 
therapist to accept our Christian world 
view and our Christian view of the na- 
ture of man. 

It is rather obvious that this will be 
something of a controversial book. 
Some pastors will be disturbed at Dr. 
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Outler’s finding so much good in psy- 
chotherapy. It should stimulate these 
pastors to a deeper. reading and un- 
derstanding of this modern movement. 
Some ministers will glory in the at- 
tack he makes on psychotherapy. From 


this point of view, it may become a, 


much quoted book in sermons, since 
it offers ammunition for those who 
want to make an attack. At this point, 
this reviewer would add a word of 
caution. We need to be careful lest in 
our attacks on the philosophical 
groundwork of psychotherapy we only 
succeed in disturbing people within our 
congregations who are under the care 
of psychiatrists and who might be seri- 
ously hurt by such attacks. 

These, however, are not the major 
values of this book. On a much deeper 
level, the book states a problem very 
clearly. No one can read it without a 
sense that a situation exists here that 
needs attention. Some readers will 
wonder at the author’s anxiety about 
the condition, while others will share 
his anxiety. Beyond the analysis of a 
situation, the book offers a clear-cut 
proposal for a solution. The proposed 
solution is here in a clear-cut state- 
ment, and needs to be considered. 


No one can fully enter into a dis- 
cussion or serious study of this prob- 


February 


lem (or any proposed solutions) with- 
out careful and intensive considera- 
tions. This book offers a real basis for 
such study. It is therefore to be very 
highly recommended as most valuable 
reading for any minister. It is to be 
hoped that this book has a wide and 
thoughtful reading, both in the field 
of the ministry and in the field of 
psychiatry. 
A. WISE 
Professor of Pastoral Psychology 
and Counseling, Garrett Biblical 
Institute, Evanston, Illinois 


AN’S NEED AND GOD’S 
ACTION by Reuel L. Howe 
(Seabury Press—$2.50) 


Many churchmen are convinced that 
the world is not interested in the 
Church’s message. Consequently “the 
clergy settle down to be chaplains to 
the faithful, and the faithful just 
settle down.” This is a tragic fact be- 
cause the Christian message answers 
the deepest needs of human life. Essen- 
tial to human nature is the need for 
love, for acceptance, and for disci- 
pline. The gospel is good news. In re- 
sponse to these hungers it offers the 
assurance of God’s reconciling love 
and a church formed by the Holy 
Spirit as the beloved community. 

It may be recognized at once that in 
his book on Man’s Need and God's 
Action, Reuel L. Howe is dealing with 
the central convictions of Pauline 
Christianity. Although his lucid use of 
language reveals a conscious effort to 
avoid the technical vocabulary of 
either psychology or theology, it is 
evident that he is at home in both. His 
development of the central theme of 
the book affords’ opportunity for 
illuminating comments on the sacra- 
ments and the program of the church 
as well as an informed analysis of the 
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1954 REVIEWS OF 
desires which provide the energy be- 
hind our deeds. 

One might wish that the questions 
of the genial pagan to whose criticism 
of the church the first four pages are 
devoted might have received a more 
explicit reply. 

—Rev. Francis W. PRITCHARD 
Minister of New Providence 
Presbyterian Church, Mary- 
wille, Tennessee 


HE INTERPERSONAL THEO- 

RY OF PSYCHIATRY by 
Harry Stack Sullivan, M.D. Edited 
by Helen Swick Perry and Mary 
Ladd Gawel with an Introduction 
by Mable Blake Cohen M.D. (W. 
W. Norton—$5.00) 


ONCEPTIONS OF MODERN 
PSYCHIATRY by Harry Stack 
Sullivan, M.D. (W. W. Norton & 

Co., Inc. $4.00) 

In 1929 Sullivan first began his 
formulation of a theory of interper- 
sonal relations. From that time until 
his death in 1949 he continued to re- 
fine and clarify his thinking. In 1940 
he first published Conceptions of 
Modern Psychiatry, a series of lectures 
presenting his views. Because of the 
great number of new words and in- 
volved sentences in this it has been a 
difficult volume for even the informed 
psychiatrist to digest, although the 
article by Patrick Mullahy included in 
the same volume has made many of 
the obscure points clearer. Sullivan 
himself was not satisfied with this 
formulation but it has remained for 
thirteen years the only available written 
document of his theories. 

As he lectured to students year after 
year his own thinking became clearer 
but he still hesitated up to the time 
of his death to commit his formulations 
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to writing. The Interpersonal Theory 
of Psychiatry is a posthumous publica- 
tion of his lectures, compiled chiefly 
from transcriptions or tape recordings 
and lecture outlines from notebooks, 
excellently edited by a group of people 
who were well acquainted with his 
thinking. In this book has been retained 
much of the charm and humor of Sul- 
livan’s speaking style which was al- 
ways more easy of comprehension than 
his written words. 

He presents a fairly comprehensive 
theory of human development in which 
he incorporates much of Freud’s think- 
ing, as well as the thinking growing 
out of cultural anthropology and the 
social sciences. Instead of stressing the 
individual and his biological urges he 
sees the human personality developing 
as a result of the social and interper- 
sonal forces of the society into which 
he was born. The tremendous influence 
of the parents, their values and their 
problems, on the developing child is 
very clearly presented. His concept of 
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growth in terms of acculturation pro- 
cesses is an especially useful one. 

Another important contribution is 
his theory of dynamisms which he de- 
fines as “the relatively enduring pat- 
terns of energy transformation which 
recurrently characterize the interper- 
sonal relations ... .’’ These patterns are 
developed from early interpersonal ex- 
perience and become the characteristic 
way of coping with later interpersonal 
experience. Many of these dynamisms 
are integrative but some which have 
grown out of unfortunate interper- 
sonal experience are disintegrative, and 
it is the understanding and eventual 
dissolution of the latter which is the 
province of psychiatry. Anxiety, ac- 
cording to Sullivan, is the chief dis- 
ruptive force in interpersonal relations 
and he sees it as a tension which 
“primarily appertains to the infant’s, 
as also to the mother’s communal ex- 
istence with a personal environment.” 
The ways of avoiding anxiety are call- 
ed security operations. 

The book is divided into four parts. 
In part I he introduces his basic con- 
cepts. Part II is a description and dis- 
cussion of the epochs of development 
of which he has six: infancy, child- 
hood, juvenile era, preadolescence, 
early adolescence, and late adolescence. 
In part III he discusses mental dis- 
order, and part IV shows the applica- 
tion of his thinking.to a psychiatry of 
peoples. 

Certainly Sullivan has not said the 
last word on the development of human 
personality. There will undoubtedly be 
further expansion of many of his ideas. 
It seems to the reviewer that he has 


too completely overlooked the impor-f) 


tance of infantile sexuality although 
Freud undoubtedly gave it too much 
prominence. Perhaps he has overem- 
phasized the role of anxiety in person- 
ality formation, but he has undoubtedly 
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developed aspects of human growth 
which Freud overlooked. 

It is my opinion that this is one of 
the great books of psychiatry and one 
that the informed layman as well 
the psychiatrist can understand. 

—CLara THompson, M.D. 

Executive Director 
William Alanson White Institute 
of Psychiatry 


HE PSYCHOLOGY OF MEN- 
TAL HEALTH by Louis P. 
Thorpe, (Ronald Press—$5.00) 


This is a lengthy volume of 702 
pages—of excellent format, clear print- 
ing, and a valuable index, including a 
complete glossary of technical terms. 


It is an excellent text and referral 
hook. Indeed, as the author points out 
in the preface, it has been prepared for 
university and college courses. It has 
a further advantage; it can be used by 
parents and teachers and pastors and 
case-workers who are charged with 
the responsibility of nurturing and 
directing the lives of “children, youths, 
and adults” and whose ultimate goal 
is to improve and enrich the mental 
health of young and/or old. 

Perhaps one of the most valuable 
sections in the book is the concluding 
section which bears the title “Improv- 
ing Mental Health.” Here the author 
has done some splendid work as he 
takes the reader from home to school 
and out into the larger areas of the 
community. The parents the 
teacher, the pastor and the case-work- 
er, will find this section especially 


‘helpful as well as stimulating, inter- 


esting, and provocative. 
It is a good book. 
—Crawrorp W. Brown 
Canon Precentor 
Washington Cathedral 
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MAN OF THE MONTH 
(Continued from page 8) 


therapy and Christian thought. It has 
seemed clear to me that modern 
psychotherapy constitutes a challenge 
and an opportunity to contemporary 
Christians that closely parallels the im- 
pact of “the new biology” a hundred 
years ago. It has, therefore, seemed to 
me a basic obligation of the Christian 
theologian not only to take it into 
account but also to develop a Christian 
critique of psychotherapy by which its 
practical wisdom may be freely and 
fully appropriated by Christian pas- 
tors, teachers, and counselors. I have 
also had some hope of bringing to the 
attention of the psychotherapists some 
of the large, unsettled issues which lie 
along the boundaries between their 
clinical work and their world views; 
and to invite them to a re-inspection 
of their own presuppositions. 

“The main purpose of my book is, 
therefore, to join in the ongoing in- 
quiry about the human self, its quan- 
dary, and possibility—which is a com- 
mon enterprise of both psychotherapy 
and Christian thought. In it I have 
tried ‘to review the main lines along 
which modern psychotherapists, in 
general, construe these problems and 
the basic Christian understanding of 
them. From such a study, I should 
hope that the working minister might 
find new light not only on the theories 
but also the presuppositions of the 
psychotherapists; new insights into 
the Christian doctrine of human nature, 
and a new confidence that Christian 
faith may appropriate the practical 
wisdom of psychotherapy without 
ceasing to pass careful, critical judg- 
ment on its assumptions.” 
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To fully appreciate the phenomenon of American demagogy, be sure to read this classic 
work by 15th century inquisitors. 


Mialleus Malefiearum 


By the Venerable and Very Reverend Father James Sprenger, Professor of Sacred 
Theology, and Prior of the Dominican Convent at Cologne; and the Venerable and 
Very Reverend Henry Kramer, Professor of Sacred Theology, of the Order of 
Preachers, Inquisitor of Heretical Depravity. Trans., with an introduction, bibli- 
ography and notes, by the Rev. Montague Summers. 


It can hardly be disputed that in the whole vast literature of witchcraft, the most promi- 
nent, the most important, the most authoritative volume is “Malleus Maleficarum” (The 
Witch Hammer). The date of the first edition is believed to be 1486. What is most 
surprising is the modernity of the book. There is hardly a problem, a complex, a difficulty, 
which the authors have not forseen, and discussed and resolved. It is a work which must 
irresistibly capture the attention of all men who think, all who see, or are endeavoring 
to see, the ultimate reality beyond the accidents of matter, time and space. 


This first translation into excellent English makes easily accessible a book which had 
a powerful influence on the whole procedure of witch-accusation and witch-trial from 
the 15th century onwards. Psychologically no less than historically it possesses great 
interest. It contains psychopathological material in plenty. It reveals clearly the anxious 
antagonism of the Christian Church to the beliefs that found support in the obscure 
organization of witchcraft. Much of the work consists in a discussion of the problems 
with which the supposed powers of witches faced the theology and science of the time. 
But its main concern is to erect a vast structure of meticulous juridical procedure to be 
used in witch-extermination. This is also of great contemporary psychological interest 
for the way it reflects ideas of justice and methods of trial that we associate with totali- 
tarian conceptions of the State. 300 pages. $4.25 
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Edited by John Rickman, M.D. A portable volume, placing the immense scope of Freud’s 
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Psychoanalytic Study of the Family 


By J. C. Flugel, B.A., D.Sc. In this volume for the first time the knowledge gained through 
psychoanalysis of the relation of the individual to the family was brought together and 
expounded as a whole. The influence of the family on the mental development of the 
individual is the subject which constitutes a central theme of psychoanalytical theory, 
so that a unitary presentation of it should be particularly welcome. In addition to this, 
Dr. Flugel has also discussed at length the historical and evolutionary aspects of the 
question, as well as the sociological ones, to which he has made notable contributions. 
271 pages. $3.50 
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